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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The Security CouNcit met on December 18 and 19 
and continued discussion of the Greek complaint 
against Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. Represen 
tatives of all four countries participated in the dis- 
cussions. On December 19 the Council unanimously 
adopted a resolution, based on a United States pro- 
posal. to send a commission composed of representa- 
tives of each of the 11 members of the Security 
Council to investigate on the spot the causes of dis- 
turbed conditions in Northern Greece along the 
frontier between Greece and Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. The Commission is to proceed to the area 
not later than January 15, 1947, and to report its 
findings to the Security Council at the earliest pos- 
sible date (see page 25). 

oO 


The Atomic ENercy Commission met on Decem- 
ber 17 and 20, and discussed the United States reso- 
lution. which incorporates the main features of the 
United States plan for the control of atomic energy. 
It adopted a Canadian amendment. under which the 
Commission approves and accepts the principles on 
which the findings and recommendations of the 
United States proposal are based. It further provided 
that these findings and recommendations are to be 
included in the draft of the Commission’s report to 
be delivered to the Security Council by December 31. 
1946, the wording of which is to conform to the 
relevant parts of the text of the General Assembly 
Resolution on “the principles governing the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments” (see page 20). 

o 

COMMITTEE 2 OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY CoMMISSION 
met on December 18 and 19 and agreed upon its draft 
report to the Working Committee. Committee 2 also 
approved provisionally a report on the safeguards 
necessary to protect complying states from the danger 
of violations and evasions. 

o 

A COMMITTEE OF GOVERNMENTAL PosTaL EXPERTS 
at two meetings on December 18 unanimously ap- 
proved a proposed agreement to link the Universal 
Postal Union to the United Nations, and the Rap- 
porteur’s report. The report, while recommending 
the adoption of the text by the Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union to be held in Paris next 
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May. expressed the view that any modification to 
the Convention of the Union in consequence of the 
eventual conclusion of the agreement. may be dis- 
cussed solely by the Congress (see page 43). 

oO 


The Specia TecHnicaL CoMMITTEE ON Post- 
UNRRA Retier Neeps, established by the General 
Assembly on December 2, 1946, met on December 18. 
It is to study all available data on relief needs and the 
ability to pay of countries requesting assistance and 
to prepare a report to be submitted to the Secretary- 
General on January 15, 1947. 


The Executive BoarpD OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FuNnp held its first meeting 
on December 18. 


The Board set up a nine-member program commit- 
tee to consider applications for child relief. and ap- 
proved the suggestion that the Fund headquarters be 
at the headquarters of the United Nations. 


The Board tentatively scheduled a second meeting 
for February 17, 1947, when it will consider the work 
of its program committee and prepare a report for 
the Economic and Social Council. which meets in 
February 19-47. 

o> 

The protocol bringing into force the agreement 
concluded between the United Nations and ILO, under 
which ILO becomes a specialized agency in relation- 
ship with the United Nations, was signed in the office 
of the United Nations Secretary-General on December 
19 by the Secretary-General and by the Director 
General of the ILO. 


France, on December 17, signed the ConstITUTION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
(IRO) and the agreement for its Preparatory Com- 
mission, 


The INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FuNp issued a state- 
ment on December 18 that it would begin transactions 
on March 1, 1947. The par value of each currency. 
which was based on the existing rates of exchange. 
was scheduled, but it was stated that eight of the 39 
members of the Fund had requested more time for 
the determination of their initial par values, to which 
request the Fund had agreed. 





Opening of the General Assembly meetings in New York on October 23, 1946 


Achievements of the General Assembly 


Work and decisions of the New York meetings 


A rrer 53. strenuous days the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly terminated on 
December 15, 1946. When, at 12.43 on that night. 
President Paul-Henri Spaak declared the session 
closed. the Assembly had behind it a record of 35 
plenary meetings and 357 committee and sub-com- 
mittee meetings. The 1.012 representatives, advisers 
and staff members of the delegations—not to mention 
the Secretariat—representatives of some nine-tenths 
of humanity. had labored hard. Over 10,000 pages 
in English and French carried the essential record 
of their proceedings and conclusions. 

Impressive as these figures may be, it is not by 
them that the work of the Assembly will be judged. 
It is the results that matter, results tested by one 
question: Did this meeting of the General Assembly 
advance the hopes of mankind for that peace, security 
and better standards of life in larger freedom for the 
attainment of which the United Nations was created ? 

The.73 subjects on which resolutions were passed 
during the session ranged from matters of immense 
world importance to those of organizational detail. 
The greatest consequence attaches naturally to the 
resolution on disarmament which has led the wav 
in a matter of basic importance to world peace and 


security. The Assembly's resolution on the Security 
Council’s unanimity rule (which gives the five per- 
manent members of that body a special privilege) 
has also been hailed as an important political achieve- 
ment. Further, the Assembly took a majority de- 
cision on the problem of Franco Spain. 


Approval of trusteeship agreements and the election 
of members to the Trusteeship Council completed the 
structure of the United Nations and set up a body 
which will implement the promises of the Charter to 
dependent peoples. 

Another majority decision approved the constitu- 
tion for an organization which will be charged with 
the solution of the.refugee problem. 


The Assembly took measures to expedite the 
setting up of the World Health Organization and 
approved the draft agreements with UNESCO. FAO. 
ILO and ICAO, which would bring these specialized 
agencies into relationship with the United Nations. 

Urgent questions confronting the  war-stricken 
world were met with decisions to aid the economic 
reconstruction of devastated areas in Europe and 
Asia. to provide for post-UNRRA relief, to mitigate 
the world shortage of cereals and other foodstuffs 
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‘and to establish an International Children’s Emer- 


gency Fund. 


The high ideals of the Charter were nearer to 
fulfilment as a result of decisions such as those 
dealing with fundamental human rights and freedoms, 
the rights and duties of states, the political rights 
of women, a world conference on freedom of infor- 
mation and the advancement of international law. 


The United Nations emerged from this meeting 
of the General Assembly numerically stronger with 
the admission of four new Members to bring the 
total membership to 55 states. It was strengthened 
organizationally by the passage of its 1946-1947 
budget and the determining of the scale of contribu- 
tions from Member states. And the many uncertain- 
ties about the location of the permanent headquarters 
were removed by the final choice of New York City. 

Discharging its elective functions the General As- 
sembly chose new members for the Security Council 
and the Economic and Social Council. Belgium. 
Colombia and Syria were elected to the Security 
Council. The Byelorussian $.S.R., Lebanon, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Turkey, the United States 
and Venezuela became members of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

These decisions establish an impressive record of 
achievement. They represent the decisions of a body 
on which all nations large and small have equal par- 
ticipation. They are therefore the highest common 
factor among the views and opinions of 54 Member 
nations. They are the products of full and frank dis- 
cussion and behind them is the prestige and moral 
authority of the world’s greatest deliberative body. 

Nevertheless the implementation of these resolutions 
is in the hands of sovereign Member states and, there- 
fore. as important as the resolutions themselves are the 


Disarmament 


Of vital importance to all mankind was the first 
step taken toward world disarmament. Unanimous 
agreement was reached on a resolution declaring the 
necessity of an early general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. 


A proposal for the general reduction of armaments 
was originally made by the delegation of the U.S.S.R. 
during the general debate in the early days of the 
second part of the first session of the General Assem- 
bly. As finally adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 14, the resolution recommends that the Se- 
curity Council should give prompt consideration to 
formulating the practical measures, according to their 
priority, which are essential for two specific purposes: 
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spirit in which they were passed and the good will and 
understanding which the Assembly was able to achieve. 

“T really do think,” said President Spaak in his con- 
cluding address, “that we have set up a tentative world 
parliament. I am not quite sure yet that the system is 
entirely good but I must admit that the first attempt 
which we have witnessed here inspires me with 
confidence.” 

President Spaak commented that while the meetings 
at Geneva struck him as meetings of diplomats, the 
present session of the General Assembly created the 
distinct impression of a meeting of statesmen. Presi- 
dent Spaak—a chairman of almost unrivalled experi- 
ence—commented on the fact that successful delega- 
tions were modest in their triumph and that those 
which were defeated accepted their position without 
bitterness or rancor. At no time was there in the 
Assembly any bloc, or blocs, in opposition to each 
other and, the analysis of the voting, he pointed out. 
will show that there were constant changes in the 
majorities and that one or another great power in 
turn obtained a majority. 

“It has been said that our Organization might per- 
ish if opposing and conflicting blocs were formed. 
What we have seen in actual practice for weeks has 
proved that there were no blocs but that there was one 
single international organization. 

“In closing this session,” concluded President Spaak. 
“I wish to say that I have seen the delegates as a 
whole practising understanding and the virtue of co- 
operation in a way I| have never seen before. 

“To-day, we are on the right road. The message 
which we are sending out from here to the world is a 
message of confidence and hope. And I trust that one 
day, when we look back on the work we have done, we 
shall feel proud that we took part in this second part 
of the first session.” 










first, to provide for the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces, and, second, to 
assure that such regulation and reduction will be 
generally observed by all participants and not unilater- 
ally by only some of the participants. 


The plans formulated by the Security Council are 
to be submitted by the Secretary-General to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations for consideration at a spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly. The treaties or 
conventions approved by the General Assembly are to 
be submitted to the signatory states for ratification in 
accordance with Article 26 of the Charter. 


(Article 26 provides that in order to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of international peace 








and security with the least diversion for armaments of 
the world’s human and economic resources, the Se- 
curity Council is responsible for formulating, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee, plans to be 
submitted to the Members of the United Nations for 
the establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments). 

Expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of its terms of reference is also urged. This 
is considered an essential step towards the urgent 
object of prohibiting and eliminating from national 
armaments atomic and all other major weapons adapt- 
able now and in the future to mass destruction; also 
towards the early establishment of international con- 
trol of atomic energy and other modern scientific dis- 
coveries and technical developments to ensure their 
use only for peaceful purposes. 


Control of Atomic Energy 

In order to ensure that the general prohibition, 
regulation and reduction of armaments are directed 
towards the major weapons of modern warfare and 
not merely towards the minor weapons, the resolution 
recommends that the Security Council should expedite 
consideration of the reports which the Atomic Energy 
Commission will make to the Council and that it 
should facilitate the work of the Commission; also 
that the Security Council should expedite considera- 
tion of a draft convention or conventions for the crea- 
tion of an international system of control and inspec- 
tion. These conventions should include the prohibition 
of atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now 
and in the future to mass destruction and the control 
of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its 
use only for peaceful purposes. 

Recognized as essential is the provision of practical 
and effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. Therefore it is 
recommended that the Security Council should give 
prompt consideration to the working out of proposals 
to provide such safeguards in connection with the 
control of atomic energy and the general regulation 
and reduction of armaments. 

An international system, operating through special 
organs, is to be established within the framework of 
the Security Council, which bears the primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. These organs will derive their powers and 
status from the convention or conventions under which 
they are established. 

The purposes of the proposed international system 
are to ensure the adoption of measures for the early 
general regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces, for the prohibition of the use of atomic 
energy for military purposes and the elimination from 
national armaments of atomic and all other major 
weapons adaptable now or in the future to mass 
destruction, and for the control of atomic energy to 
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the extent necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful 
purposes. 

Regarding the problem of security as closely con- 
nected with that of disarmament, the General Assembly 
recommends that the Security Council should acceler- 
ate as much as possible the placing at its disposal of 
the armed forces mentioned in Article 43 of the 
Charter. 

(Article 43 provides that all Members of the United 
Nations, in order to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, undertake to make 
available to the Security Council, on its call and in 
accordance with a special agreement or agreements, 
armed forces, assistance and facilities, including rights 
of passage, necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. 

(Such agreement or agreements are to govern the 
numbers and types of forces, their degree of readiness 
and general location, and the nature of the facilities 
and assistance to be provided. 

(The agreement or agreements are to be negotiated 
as soon as possible on the initiative of the Security 
Council. They are to be concluded between the Coun- 
cil and Members or between the Council and groups 
of Members and are to be subject to ratification by the 
signatory states in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. ) 

The disarmament resolution recommends further that 
the Members should undertake the progressive and bal- 
anced withdrawal of their armed forces stationed in 
ex-enemy territories, taking account of the needs of 
occupation; also the withdrawal without delay of 
armed forces stationed in the territories of Members 
without their consent freely and publicly expressed in 
treaties or agreements consistent with the Charter and 
not contradicting international agreements. 

Further recommended are a corresponding reduction 
of national armed forces and a general progressive and 
balanced reduction of national armed forces. 

Nothing contained in the resolution is to alter or 
limit the resolution of the General Assembly passed on 
January 24, 1946, by which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was established. 

The disarmament resolution calls:on all Members 
of the United Nations to render every possible assis- 
tance to the Security Council and the Atomic Energy 
Commission in order to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of international peace and collective 
security with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources. 


President sums up 


In his concluding remarks which brought the second 
part of the first session of the General Assembly to a 
close, Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, President of the 
General Assembly, referred to the decision on disarm- 
ament and said: 

“We ought to thank the Soviet delegation for having 
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been bold enough to submit this very difficult question 
to our deliberations. We ought to thank the delega- 
tions of the great powers, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and China, for having followed the 
Soviet Union’s lead on the ground it had chosen, for 
bringing so much understanding and conciliation to- 
wards preparing the motion which was voted. We 
ought also to thank the representatives of so many 
small states who played a most important part in this 
essential question. 

“Gentlemen, the decision for which we have voted 
has raised great hopes. 

“Since San Francisco, since the time when we ac- 
cepted the Charter, we have accomplished nothing so 
important as the motion on disarmament. If in the 
months and weeks to come the competent organs 
really succeed in making the texts we have submitted 
to them a living reality, I think that mankind will have 
entered a new era, which you, gentlemen, have ushered 
in—a fact of which you may well be proud.” 


Information on troops 


A further resolution touching on information on the 
armed forces of the United Nations was adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 14 by a vote of 36 
to six, with six abstentions. 

It states that the General Assembly is desirous of 
implementing, as soon as possible, the resolution on 
the principles governing the regulation and reduction 
of armaments. Therefore it calls on the Security Coun- 
cil to determine, as soon as possible, the information 
which the states Members should be called on to fur- 
nish in order to give effect to this resolution. 


This resolution had originated in an entirely differ- 
ent form. As presented by the U.S.S.R., the proposal 
first was that information should be supplied by Mem- 
bers of the United Nations on the numbers and dispo- 
sition of their armed forces in the territories of other 
states with the exception of former enemy states and 
on air and naval bases in those territories. 


It was broadened to include former enemy states as 
well, however, and finally troops at home, and in this 
form it was recommended to the General Assembly by 
the First (Political and Security) Committee. 

During discussion in plenary meetings it appeared 
that agreement in principle had even been reached on 
a much more comprehensive program—that informa- 
tion on armaments as well as forces would be included 
and that this information would be subject to verifica- 
tion on the spot by an international supervisory or- 
ganization f\ee of any “veto” by the great powers. 

After this proposal was referred back to the First 
Committee’s sub-committee on disarmament for draft- 
ing, however, it was returned to the General Assembly 
in the greatly modified form in which it was finally 
adopted. 
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Voting procedure in Security Council 


A subject that caused much debate during the 
second part of the first session and, indeed, that had 
been a contentious matter ever since the Conference at 
San Francisco, was the application of Article 27 of 
the Charter. (This article provides that decisions of 
the Security Council on all but procedural matters 
must be made by an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members—China, France, the U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom and United States; provided that, in decisions 
under Chapter VI, dealing with pacific settlement of 
disputes, and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, under 
which the Security Council is to encourage the de- 
velopment of pacific settlement of local disputes 
through regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
cies, a party to a dispute must abstain from voting). 

A resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 13 by a vote of 36 to six, with 11 absten- 
tions, pointed out that the General Assembly was mind- 
ful of the purposes and principles of the Charter and 
had taken notice of the divergencies which had arisen 
in regard to the application and interpretation of 
Article 27. 

It earnestly requested the permanent members of the 
Security Council to make every effort, in consultation 
with one another and with fellow members of the 
Council, to ensure that the use of the special voting 
privilege of its permanent members did not impede 
the Council in reaching decisions promptly. 


The resolution recommended to the Security Council 
the early adoption of practices and procedures, con- 
sistent with the Charter, to assist in reducing the dif- 
ficulties in the application of Article 27 and to ensure 
the prompt and effective exercise by the Council of its 
functions. 


It recommended further that, in developing such 
practices and procedures, the Council should take into 
consideration the views expressed by Members of the 
United Nations during the second part of the first 
session. 


The resolution, which represented a compromise 
between several points of view on the controversial 
topic of the “veto,” was submitted by Australia. Vari- 
ous other proposals were rejected by the First Com- 
mittee, including those submitted by Cuba to amend 
the Charter in order to eliminate the “veto” and to 
establish a committee in order to study the Charter 
and recommend amendments, The resolution that was 
finally adopted was a modification of the original 
Australian proposal. 


Relations with Spain 


Relations with Franco Spain have long been a con- 
tentious subject among the United Nations. On De- 
cember 12, however, definite recommendations in con- 
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Representatives listen as Ernest Bevin (at right) speaks before the First Committee 


nection with Spain were adopted by the General As- 
sembly by a vote of 34 to six, with 13 abstentions. 


The resolution points out that the peoples of the 
United Nations, at San Francisco, Potsdam and Lon- 
don, condemned the Franco regime in Spain and de- 
cided that as long as that regime remained, Spain 
would not be admitted to the United Nations. 

The General Assembly, in its resolution of Febru- 
ary 9, 1946, recommended that the Members of the 
United Nations should act in accordance with the 
letter and the spirit of the declarations of San Fran- 
cisco and Potsdam. 


Sympathy for People 


The peoples of the United Nations, the resolution 
said, assured the Spanish people of their enduring 
sympathy and of the cordial welcome awaiting them 
when circumstances enabled them to be admitted to 
the United Nations. 

The General Assembly recalled that in May and 
June 1946 the Security Council conducted an inves- 
ligation of the possible further action to be taken by 
the United Nations, and that the sub-committee of 
the Security Council charged with the investigation 
found unanimously: 

1. That the Franco regime was a Fascist regime 
patterned on and established largely as a result of 
aid received from Hitler's Nazi Germany and Musso- 
lini’s Fascist Italy. 

2. That during the Jong struggle of the United Na- 
tions against Hitler and Mussolini, Franco gave very 
substantial aid to the enemy powers. despite con- 
tinued Allied protests. 

3. That incontrovertible documentary evidence es- 
tablished that Franco was a guilty party with Hitler 
and Mussolini in the conspiracy to wage war 
against those countries which eventually in the course 
of the world war became banded together as the 
United Nations, and that it was part of the conspiracy 
that Franco’s full belligerency should be postponed 
until a time to be mutually agreed upon. 


The resolution stated that the General Assembly 
was convinced that the Franco Government. which 
was imposed by force on the Spanish people with 
the aid of the Axis powers and which gave material 
assistance to the Axis powers in the war, did not 
represent the Spanish people, and by its continued 
control of Spain was making impossible the partici- 
pation of the Spanish people with the peoples of the 
United Nations in international affairs. 


The General Assembly therefore recommended that 
the Franco Government should be debarred from 
membership in international agencies established by 
or brought into relationship with the United Nations, 
and from participation in conferences or other ac- 
tivities which might be arranged by the United Na- 
tions or by these agencies. until a new and acceptable 
government is formed in Spain. 


It further recommended that, if within a reasonable 
time there is not established a government which 
derives its authority from the consent of the gov- 
erned, committed to respect freedom of speech, re- 
ligion and assembly and to the prompt holding of an 
election in which the Spanish people, free from force 
and intimidation and regardless of party, may express 
their will, the Security Council should consider the 
adequate measures to be taken in order to remedy the 
situation. 

Also it was recommended that all Members of the 
United Nations should immediately recall from Ma- 
drid their ambassadors and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary accredited there, and that the states Members 
should report to the Secretary-General and to the 
next session of the General Assembly what action 
they have taken in this regard. 


Admission of new Members 


The General Assembly adopted four resolutions in 
connection with the admission of new Members to the 
United Nations. 

The first, passed on November 9, noted the applica- 
tions for membership submitted by Afghanistan, the 
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Republic of Iceland and Sweden in accordance with 
Article 4 of the Charter and rules 113 and 114 of the 
Rules of Procedure; the recommendations of the 
Security Council on the admission of these three states. 
and the report submitted by the First Committee whic! 
unanimously approved the Security Council’s recom- 
mendations. 

The General Assembly therefore decided unani- 
mously that the three states should be admitted. 

Their representatives signed instruments of adher- 
ence to the Charter on November 19 and were after- 
wards formally admitted to membership at a plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

(Article 4 provides that membership is open to al! 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the Charter and, in the judgment of the 
organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. The admission of any such state to mem- 
bership will be effected by a decision of the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council). 

On December 15 the General Assembly unanimous- 
ly decided that Siam should also be admitted. It took 
note of Siam’s application and of the recommenda- 
tions of the Security Council, and the next day the 
instrument of adherence was signed on behalf of that 
country. 


Dispute settled peacefully 

The application of Siam was considered by the 
Security Council’s Committee on Membership at th: 
same time as the other applications, but, pending the 
peaceful settlement of a dispute with France concern- 
ing the Siamese-French Indo-Chinese border, Siam 
asked that it be withdrawn. After that dispute was 
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settled in conformity with the principles of the Char- 





ter, the application was renewed. 

A further resolution concerning membership was 
adopted by an unrecorded vote of the General Assem- 
bly on November 19. It recommended that the Secur. 
ity Council re-examine applications for membership 
of the People’s Republic of Albania, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans 
Jordan, Ireland and Portugal on their respective 
merits as measured by the yardstick of the Charter. 
in accordance with Article 4. 

The preamble to the resolution pointed out that the 
Security Council, which had examined these applica. 
tions, had not made any recommendations, and tha: 
membership in the United Nations is open to all peace- 
loving states which accept the obligations contained in 
the Charter and which in the judgment of the organ). 
zation are able and willing to carry out these oblige 
tions, as stated in Article 4 

The fourth resolution concerning membership, which 
was passed by the General Assembly on November 19 
by a vote of 32 to nine, with one abstention, requested 
the Security Council to appoint a committee to confer 
with a committee on procedures of the General Assem- 
bly with a view to preparing rules governing the ad- 
mission of new Members which will be acceptable 
both to the General Assembly and to the Security 
Council. 

The Security Council appointed a committee of 
three, composed of a representative of China as 
Chairman and representatives of Brazil and Poland. 
The General Assembly’s committee appointed on 
December 15 is composed of representatives of Aus- 


tralia, Cuba, India, Norway and the U.S.S.R. 





Paul-Henri Spaak, Presidem 
of the General Assembly, ex. 
tends a welcome to repre 
sentatives of the three new 
Members of the United Na 
tions as they were formally 
admitted by the General As 
sembly on November 19. 
From left to right are Osten 
Unden of Sweden, Tho? 
Thors of Iceland and A 
Hasayn Aziz of Afghanistan 
On the right of Mr. Spaak is 
Trygve Lie, the Secretary 
General, and on the left is 
Andrew W. Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary: 
General. 











Tue Economic anp Sociat Councit:During its third session the Council elected the states members of its commissions. The 
Council and commissions have been called on to carry out many directives of the General Assembly. 


URGENT ECONOMIC 


tefugees 

To provide a final solution to the problems of the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees and persons dis- 
placed by the war and who still remain in the 
occupied zones of Europe, the United Nations has 
decided to establish a temporary specialized agency 
to be known as the International Refugee Organiza 
tion. By a majority vote. the General Assembly ap 
proved a constitution. which will come into force 
‘ hen the governments of fifteen Member states have 
signified acceptance by approving their signatures to 
the document. Eight signatures are required to bring 
into being IRO’s Preparatory Commission. [Seven 
signatures have thus far been affixed to the Interim 
Arrangements. They are: Canada. the Dominican Re 
public. France. Guatemala. Honduras. the Philippines. 
and the United States. 

Onee [RO comes into eflective operation. i 
liave the primary task of repatriation. and the second 
ary task of resettlement. It will also assume all of 
{ \RRA’s administrative functions concerning relu 
LSCCS. and will he responsible for the work Ho ' peed 


formed by occupation forces as regards care. main 


tenance and transport. For its first financial yeai 


hudget of $160.000.000 is planned. Contributions 


AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


for administrative and operational expenses will be 
compulsory. but those for large-scale resettlement will 
be voluntary. 

During the London meetings, the General Assembly 
directed the Economic and Social Council to make 
recommendations on the course of final action for the 
1.200.000 people stranded in Germany. Austria and 
ltaly--both repatriables and the so-called “hard core” 
who. for valid reasons. cannot return to their coun- 
tries of origin and who will have to be resettled. 


The debates leading to acceptance of a constitution 
were long and arduous, involving not only the Gen- 
eral Assembly but also the Economic and Social 
Council and a special committee established by it. 
The differences of opinion which arose early in the 
discussions. and which persisted throughout. were 
recognized as insoluble and in the end the con- 
stitution was accepted by a vote of 30 to five with 
16 abstentions. While the humanitarian aspects of the 
refugee problem were universally accepted. several 
political issues quickly became evident and the 
minority which voted against the document when it 
finally came before the General Assembly did so be- 
cause it felt that IRO could not provide a satisfactory 
solution to the problem as they saw it. 
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Throughout the debates on the subject the so-called 
“countries of origin’—that is, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia—wished to limit, with certain exceptions, 
international aid for refugees and displaced persons to 
repatriation. Almost all points of difference in the 
succession of committees which have considered the 
question have been connected with this. The countries 
of origin urged: that it is essential for them to regain 
as much of their lost manpower as possible in order 
to assist in the task of reconstruction; that it is the 
right of the countries of origin to determine the extent 
to which its citizens can settle in other countries, and 
that refugees who do not wish to return should cease 
to be the concern of an international organization. 


The majority cited a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Assembly in London, by which “no refugee or 
displaced person shall be compelled to return to their 
country of origin if, after receiving full knowledge of 
the facts, including adequate information from the 
governments of their country of origin, they have ex- 
pressed valid objections to returning.” These states 
therefore insisted that IRO should provide for re- 
settlement as well as repatriation. 


In addition to political issues there were financial 
questions which accounted for a large number of ab- 
stentions in the vote on the constitution. Many dele- 
gations in the General Assembly meetings felt that 
they could not afford to contribute to IRO, or did not 
agree with the scales of contributions which were set 
up. 


World food shortage 


Described by one delegate as a “basic charter on 
agriculture,” the resolution on the world shortage of 
cereals and other foodstuffs, which the General Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted, calls on governments and 
international agencies concerned to take specific action 
to meet the situation. 


The Assembly expressed satisfaction with the im- 
provement in the world food situation in the interval 
between the two parts of the first session. The resolu- 
tion notes that a number of countries have not yet 
overcome the devastating results of enemy occupation, 
and are obliged to continue emergency imports of 
grains, fats and other foodstuffs. Many European 
countries (even including some which before the war 
were exporters) still suffer from severe shortage. Lack 
of cereals and other foodstuffs has led to undernour- 
ishment and even famine in a number of countries in 
\sia, and these have caused heavy loss of human life, 
as in the cases of India and China. There is also a 
widespread shortage of livestock. 

Moreover. the resolution records, some countries of 


Kurope and Asia were affected by drought and bad 
harvest during 1945 and 1946, resulting in a still 
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further deterioration of their food situation. Some 
countries which were not under enemy occupation 
have even introduced bread rationing for the first time. 
Some Latin American states are experiencing food 
shortages and are obliged to import grain. 

The Assembly noted that expected supplies of food- 
stuffs would be substantially inadequate to meet mini- 
mum requirements for 1947, and in formulating 
its recommendations took into account not only the 
means by which agricultural production could be in- 
creased, and consumption could be regulated, but also 
the difficulties of many of the Member states in acquir- 
ing sufficient foreign exchange to purchase the needed 










supplies. 

To increase production, food-producing countries 
are being asked: to prevent reduction and encourage 
an increase of acreage under grain cultivation; to im- 
prove transportation facilities for cereals and other 
foodstuffs; to increase exports to countries suffer- 
ing from a shortage of foodstuffs; to continue and 
strengthen international machinery with a view to 
utilizing exportable food supplies with due considera- 
tion for the urgency of the food requirements in the 
needy countries, and to take measures agains’ any 
unwarranted increase in the price of grain and other 
foodstuffs, especially such as would be detrimental to 
the interests of consumers and would mainly favor 














































The Seeretary-General initials the amendments to the TRO 
Constitution. 













speculative interests without resulting in any real 
advantages to the farming population. 


To assist the food-producing countries, states which 
are largely industrial and which produce transporta- 
tion equipment, agricultural implements, machinery. 
spare parts and supplies for the construction of work- 
shops for manufacturing and repairing the essential 
categories of such materials, or which produce fertili- 
zers, pesticides, seeds and animal feeding stuffs, are 
asked to expand their production, increase exports 
and facilitate transportation of these supplies to the 
areas needing them. 


Industrial countries are asked to facilitate the con- 
struction in agricultural countries of small factories 
and workshops for the manufacture and repair of the 
most essential agricultural machines, implements and 
spare parts. 

All countries are asked by the resolution to carry 
out as far as they can measures to regulate consump- 
tion, including the maintenance of high extraction 
rates, the dilution of flour, restrictions on usage of 
bread-grains for beverages and other non-essential 
purposes, and restrictions on the feeding of bread- 
grains to animals. 


Reconstruction of devastated areas 


To speed the economic reconstruction of devastated 
areas the General Assembly made recommendations 
on action.to the Economic and Social Council, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and to Member states. 

The Council, at the Assembly’s behest, had origi- 
nally studied the reconstruction problem at its first 
meeting last February. On a recommendation from 
its nuclear Economic and Employment Commission. 
established during the February meetings, at its sec- 
ond session the Council. set up the Temporary Sub- 
Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas. This group met in London last 
summer, made a preliminary survey of devastated 
Europe, and proposed the establishment of an eco- 
nomic commission for Europe. The Council referred 
this report to the General Assembly which has now 
asked the Council to give “prompt and favorable 
consideration” to the establishment of regional com- 
missions for both Europe and Asia. 


Another recommendation to the Council was to the 
effect that it consider, as soon as possible, in co-opera- 
tion with the specialized agencies concerned, a general 
survey of raw material resources needed for economic 
reconstruction, with a view to recommending the 
adoption of measures necessary to increase and pro- 
mote production, and to facilitate transportation of 
these materials from producing countries to devastated 
areas. 

The Assembly approved the Council’s proposal 
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for a survey of the Far Kast similar to that undertaken 
in Europe last Summer. 

The Assembly’s recommendations to the Bank were 
that it should come into full effective operation as 
soon as possible so that it may be able to make the 
fullest possible contribution to the task in hand. 


To Member states, the Economic and Social Council 
and all specialized and other inter-governmental 
agencies concerned the Assembly recommended that 
all possible steps within their respective fields of acti- 
vity, be taken which might lead to the early solution 
of the problems’ of economie reconstruction. 


Relief measures in 1947 


Because UNRRA’s relief activities terminate at the 
end of this year, the General Assembly had to take ac- 
tion on measures required to provide relief in 1947 
to countries still needing aid. The salient feature of 
the Assembly’s resolution on the subject was the es- 
tablishment of a special technical committee of ten 
governments to study the relief needs for the coming 
year and the means available to each country to fi- 
nance its imports. The committee is to report by 
January 15. 


The relief programs of the contributing countries 
will be co-ordinated only in so far as they are to trans- 
mit their plans to the Secretary-General for submission 
to Member governments. The Secretary-General has 
also been directed to “facilitate informal consultation 
among governments” concerning their “respective 
programs,” thus avoiding wasteful duplication of 
effort. No international assessing, collective or dis- 
tributing agency is to succeed UNRRA, however. 
This plan for relief action in 1947, which was backed 
by the United States and the United Kingdom (the 
chief contributors to UNRRA), was put forward in 
the belief that, while the residual relief needs for 1947 
will not be overwhelming, they will require prompt 
action; and such action can best be achieved by direct 
consultation between individual supplying and receiv- 
ing governments. To anticipate possible use of relief 
as a political weapon, the resolution recommends that 
the Member states provide relief when and where 
needed. and states “that no discrimination should be 
made in the distribution of relief supplies because of 
race. creed, or political belief.” 


Social welfare functions of UNRRA 


Accepting an UNRRA recommendation endorsed by 
the Economic and Social Council, the General Assem- 
bly unanimously decided to assume from UNRRA, 
when that organization ceases to operate, its advisory 
social welfare functions. $670,000 was set aside in the 
budget for this purpose during the coming year. 


To effect this decision, the Assembly authorized the 
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Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar speaking last June at the opening meeting of the International Health Conference, which drew 
up the Constitution of the World Health Organization. 


Secretary-General to provide (in consultation with the 
Economic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies concerned) for the assumption of this work. 
The program mapped out by the Assembly includes 
the retention of a number of experts to provide gov- 
ernments with advice on social welfare questions, and 


to put into practice new technical methods in any 
branch of social welfare. Other welfare officials will 
observe the experience of the various countries in ad- 
ministering social welfare programs. 


A feature of the program concerns physically 
handicapped persons. The program includes a plan 
for providing advice, demonstration and instruction in 
connection with the manufacture of prosthenic ap- 
pliances and the vocational training of the handi- 
capped. 

Technical publications helpful in the training of 
social welfare workers are to be furnished to Member 
couniries devastated by the war. 

UNRRA maintained fellowships for study of the 
field of social welfare, and this plan is to be continued 
by the United Nations. The resolution directed the 
Secretary-General to select fellows on the basis of pro- 
posals received by governments. 


Children’s Fund 


On another recommendation originating in the 
UNRRA Council and endorsed by the Economic and 
Social Council, the General Assembly established the 
International Emergency Children’s Fund, for the 
benefit of children and adolescents of countries which 
were victims of aggression and in order to assist in 
their rehabilitation, and for child health purposes 
generally. 
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In addition to such assets as may be available by 
UNRRA, the Fund will consist of voluntary contribu- 
tions from governments, agencies and individuals. An 
Executive Director appointed by the Secretary-General 
in consultation with the Fund’s Executive Board will 
administer the Fund. Twenty-three Member states 
were elected as members of the Board, which is the 
policy-making body under which the Executive Direc- 
tor. when appointed, will operate. The Board in turn 
has been instructed to derive its policies from prin- 
ciples laid down by the Economic and Social Council 
and its Social Commission. 


World Health Organization 


To speed the establishment of the World Health 
Organization, the Assembly recommended to mem- 
bers their acceptance of the constitution of WHO as 
soon as possible. Sixty-one states, 10 of the non-Mem- 
bers, signed this document, but only five (China, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, New Zealand and Iran) 
of the 26 ratifications required have thus far been 
deposited with the Secretary-General. 

In response to the application of the Interim Com- 
mission of WHO, the Assembly approved a loan of 
$300.000 for the purpose of financing the Commis- 
sion from its inception to the end of the current fis- 
cal year, and approved a further loan of $1,000,000 
next year either to the Commission or, if established. 


to WHO itself. 


Red Cross and Red Crescent 


Unanimously recommended to Member states was 
a proposal on Red Cross and Red Crescent societies, 
put forward by the Economic and Social Council. to 
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the effect that governments should encourage and 
promote the establishment and co-operation of these 
organizations: that their independent. voluntary 
nature should be respected, and that the necessary 
steps be taken to ensure that in all circumstances 
contact be maintained between national societies, so 
as to enable them to carry out their humanitarian task. 


Expert advice to under-developed areas 


Under-developed areas were the subject of a specific 
recommendation by the Assembiy, which originated 
with the Lebanese delegation, and was referred to the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The proposal which will be considered by the Coun- 
cil calls for study of the question of providing effec- 
tive ways and means for furnishing, in co-operation 
with the specialized agencies, expert advice in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields to Member nations 
who desire this assistance. 

In making this recommendation, the Assembly took 
into consideration the fact that the Member states of 
the United Nations are not equally developed, that 
some Members may need expert advice in promoting 
this development, and that the Charter defines the 
rendering of such assistance as a responsibility of the 
organization. 


Housing 

In addition to aid for devastated areas and under- 
developed areas, the General Assembly, acting on a 
proposal submitted by the French delegation, recom- 
mended to the Economic and Social Council that it 
instruct its appropriate commissions to expedite their 
study of housing problems, with special reference to 
the organization and unification of international ex- 
changes of information relating in particular to town 
planning principles, building techniques and the cli- 
matic, economic and financial, legal and legislative as- 
pects of housing and town planning questions. 

The Assembly has also asked the Council to con- 
sider the desirability of holding an international con- 
ference of experts to advise on the need for establish- 
ing an international mechanism to collate housing 
information, lay down guiding principles for new tech- 
nical research on materials, methods of use and pre- 
fabrication, and to define standards capable of general 
application. 


Specialized agencies 


Agreements which had been negotiated by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council with four specialized agen- 
cies—the International Labour Organisation. the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization—whereby they have been brought 
into relationship with. the United Nations, were ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. 
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These agreements, which provide for a working rela- 
tionship and envisage an increasing administrative re- 
lationship (common personnel standards, etc.) , should 
be subject to review, the Assembly decided. By the 
end of three years the Economic and Social Council 
must report to the General Assembly on the progress 
of collaboration between the United Nations and the 
agencies involved. If the collaboration does not turn 
out to be satisfactory, the General Assembly and the 
Council will, after consultation with the agencies con- 
cerned, formulate suitable proposals for improving it. 

In the case of ICAO the agreement was negotiated 
by its provisional predecessor, to which Spain is a 
party. Therefore, a proviso was written into the reso- 
lution stating that the agreement with the as-yet-non- 
existent organization is approved on condition that it 
complies “with any decision of the General Assembly 
regarding Franco Spain.” To comply with the General 
Assembly’s decision as regards the Franco Govern- 
ment, ICAO will have to refuse to accept such a rati- 
fication or else amend its convention so that Spain 
can be legally expelled. 


Non-governmental organizations 


The principle that all category (a) non-governmen- 
tal organizations should have equal access to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was determined in the 
course of a debate on the Council’s report of its 
work to date. The Assembly, having approved a re- 
quest by the World Federation of Trade Unions that 
it be allowed to submit items for inclusion on the 
Council’s provisional agenda, rejected a second re- 
quest that the WFTU be allowed to submit oral and 
written statements. It then accepted the principle of 
equality of access, thereby granting the American 
Federation of Labor, the International Cooperative 
Alliance and the International Chamber of Commerce 
the same rights specifically granted the WFTU. 


Translation of world’s classics 


Acting on a proposal initiated by the Lebanese dele- 
gation, the Assembly unanimously referred to the 
Economic and Social Council, for reference in turn to 
UNESCO, a recommendation to translate the world’s 
classics into the languages of the Members of the 
United Nations. 

The Assembly recommended to the Council and 
UNESCO four principles in their study of the pro- 
posal. First, the translation of the classics is a project 
of international concern and of great significance for 
the promotion of international cultural co-operation. 
Second, certain nations have not sufficient facilities 
and resources for the authentic translation of numer- 
ous classics into their languages. Third, such transla- 
tion is conducive to the cultural development of 
under-developed countries. Fourth, the definition of 
classics should not be limited by reference to any par- 
ticular culture, but “should include products of all 
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nations or cultures which are deemed by the highest 
authorities to have universal significance and_per- 
manent value.” 


Freedom of information conference 


\cting on a proposal submitted by the Philippine 
delegation, the Assembly unanimously decided to in- 
struct the Economic and Social Council to summon. 
during 1947, a Conference on the Freedom of Infor- 
mation. This conference will formulate views con- 
cerning the rights. obligations and practices which 


Indians in South Africa 


India called to the Assembly’s attention \the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa. This discriminatory 
treatment, she maintained, violated the terms of the 
Charter, which provide for recognition of fundamen- 
tal human rights and freedoms, and also violated the 
terms of international agreements entered into by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa with the 
Government of India. Moreover, this treatment had 
eventually provoked retaliation by India so that now 
relations between the two countries had been com- 
pletely broken off. She therefore proposed that the 
General Assembly should express the opinion that 
South Africa should revise her general policy and her 
legislative and administrative measures affecting Asi- 
atics so as to bring them into conformity with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Charter. and should request 
South Africa to report what action she had taken to the 
\ssembly’s next session. 

South Africa. on the other hand. maintained that 
the question was exclusively within her domestic 
jurisdiction, and that the Assembly was therefore not 
competent to deal with it. She asked that the matter 
he referred to the International Court of Justice for 
a ruling on whether it was in fact a matter within 
the Union’s domestic jurisdiction. 

\fter full discussions in a Joint Committee of Com- 
mittees 1 and 6, and later at the plenary meetings. 
the General Assembly by a two-thirds majority, adopt- 
ed a joint French-Mexican resolution. in favor of 
which the Indian proposal had been withdrawn. 

The Resolution stated that, because of the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa, friendly relations between 
the two Member states have been impaired. and that 
these relations are likely to be further impaired unless 
a satisfactory settlement is reached: and said that the 
General Assembly “is of the opinion that the treat- 
ment of Indians in the Union should be in conformity 
with the international obligations under the agree- 
ments concluded between the two Governments and the 
relevant provisions of the Charter.” 
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FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 








should be included in the concept of the freedom of 
information. 


The Assembly decided that delegations to this con- 
ference should include persons actually engaged or 
experienced in press. radio, motion pictures and other 
media for the discrimination of information. It is to 
he called on the basis that freedom of information im- 
plies the right to “gather, transmit and publish news 
anywhere and everywhere without fetters.” and is an 
essential factor in any serious effort to promote peace 
and progress. 






lt concluded with a request that the two Govern- 
ments report at the next session of the General Assem- 
bly on the measures adopted to this effect. 


Human rights and rights of states 


Panama had submitted draft declarations on the 
rights and duties of states and on human rights and 
freedoms. in connection with which the General As- 
sembly unanimously adopted resolutions on Decem- 
ber 11. 

The draft declaration on the rights and duties of 
states it requested the Secretary-General to send im- 
mediately to all Member states of the United Nations 
and to national and international bodies concerned 
with international law, with the request that they 
submit their comments and observations to the Sec- 
retary-General before June 1. 1947. 

It also referred the declaration to the committee 
established by the General Assembly to study the 
methods of codification of international law and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to transmit to this com- 
mittee the comments and observations as they are 
received from the governments and institutions. 

This committee is to make a report to the second 
regular session of the General Assentbly. and the 
matter is to be included in the Agenda of that session. 

The draft declaration on fundamental human rights 
and freedoms the General Assembly decided to refer 
to the Economic and Social Council for reference to 
the Commission on Human Rights for consideration in 
its preparation of an international bill of rights. 

The hope was expressed that the question would 
he referred back to the General Assembly in order 
that it might be included in the Agenda of the second 
regular session. 

The work of the Commission on Human Rights, 
according to its terms of reference, is to be directed 


towards submitting proposals, recommendations and 
reports to the Economic and Social Council concern- 
ing an international bill of rights. 

The two draft declarations were brought before the 
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Field Marshal Smuts of South 

Africa being greeted by Secretary- 

General Trygve Lie at a reception. 

To Mr. Lie’s left is Paul-Henri 

Spaak. President of the General 
Assembly. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee responsible authorities to conform both to the letter 
during the first part of the session in London and were _and to the spirit of the Charter and to take the most 


later referred to the Economic and Social Council. In prompt and energetic steps to that end. 
its report to the second session of the Council, the 
nuclear Commission on Human Rights recommended 
that detailed examination of the documents submitted 
by Panama should be undertaken by the full Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, when appointed, or by a later 
session of the nuclear Commission. In the hope of 
effecting immediate action, however, the Panamanian 
delegation placed the draft declarations on the Agenda 
for the second part of the General Assembly’s session. 
The Commission on Human Rights is scheduled to 


The resolution was sponsored by the delegation of 
Egypt whose reasoning was that although every kind 
of persecution and discrimination was against the let- 
ter and spirit of the Charter, Members of the United 
Nations must not only observe the Charter themselves. 
but must also see that it is observed everywhere. 


Political equality for women 


Soe < To Member governments which have not already 
meet on January 27, 1947, : 
: done so, the General Assembly unanimously recom- 
; eee mended that they grant to women political rights equal 
Persecution and discrimination to those of men. This proposal, put forward by the 
In a resolution unanimously adopted on November Danish delegation, was based on the affirmation, in the 
19, the General Assembly declared that it is in the Charter, of the equal rights of men and women, and 
higher interests of humanity to put an immediate end the stated purposes, among others, of achieving inter- 
to religious and so-called racial persecutions and national co-operation -in promoting and encouraging 
discrimination. It called on the governments and respect for human rights without distinction as to sex. 


V 
TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING AREAS 
With the setting up of the Trusteeship Council, to the peoples of non-self-governing territories began to 
the General Assembly completed the structural be implemented. 
organization of the United Nations. Even more im- These obligations are contained in Chapters XI, 


portant, the promise held forth by the Charter XII and XIII of the Charter. Chapter XI contains 
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a declaration, the first international declaration in 
history, by powers responsible for the administra- 
tion of non-self-governing territories, recognizing the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants of these 
territories are paramount and accepting the obligation 
to promote their political, economic and social advance- 
ment and their development towards self-government. 
Chapter XII describes the international trusteeship sys- 
tem, which replaces the mandates system of the League 
of Nations. This system applies to those territories to 
be called “trust territories” placed under it by specific 
trusteeship agreements. Chapter XIII describes the 
composition and functions of the Trusteeship Council. 


In order to fulfil the Charter provisions for 
the setting up of the Trusteeship Council agree- 
ments had to be submitted placing dependent 
territories under trusteeship by the governments 
administering them, and the agreements had to 
define the terms on which the governments pro- 
posed to administer these territories under the 
trusteeship of the United Nations. These agreements 
had to be approved by the General Assembly, 
which then had to elect the members of the Trus- 
teeship Council. The members of the Trusteeship 
Council are the states administering trust terri- 
tories, those of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council which do not administer trust 
territories and enough other states elected by the 
Assembly to make the number of those on the 
Council not administering trust territories equal to 
those which do. 

The Council, under the authority of the General 
Assembly, will consider reports submitted by the 
administering authorities of trust territories, accept 
petitions from the territories and examine them in 
consulation with the administering authority con- 
cerned, and provide for periodic visits to the re- 
spective trust territories at times agreed upon with 
the administering authority. It will also formulate 
a questionnaire on the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
each trust territory, on the basis of which the ad- 
ministering authority is to make an annual report 
to the General Assembly. 


Trusteeship agreements 


Drafts trusteeship agreements were submitted to 
this session of the Assembly by Australia for New 
Guinea, by Belgium for Ruanda-Urundi, by France 
for the Cameroons and Togoland under French 
mandate, by New Zealand for Western Samoa, and 
by the United Kingdom for Tanganyika, the Cameroons 
and Togoland under British mandate. These draft 
agreements were examined in great detail by the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee, which with its Sub-Commit- 
tee discussed them clause by clause. 


Certain suggested modifications were approved by 
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the Sub-Committee, and accepted by the mandatory 
powers. Certain other modifications, not accepted by 
a majority of the Sub-Committee, were later reintro- 
duced when the Sub-Committee’s recommendations 
came before the full Fourth Committee and were there 
approved, but were not accepted by the mandatory 
powers (see Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 21). The 
eight agreements were approved by a majority of the 
Fourth Committee and by the General Assembly in 
plenary meeting. 

The eight agreements vary slightly, but their main 
provisions follow the same lines. 

Thus each agreement begins by defining the terri- 
tory to which it applies. The administering authority 
is then designated, which, in each of the eight agree- 
ments approved by the General Assembly, is the for- 
mer mandatory power. 




























































The obligations and responsibilities of the adminis- 
tering authority are then set forth. The administering 
authority is to administer the territory so as to achieve 
the basic principles of trusteeship as contained in the 
Charter. to collaborate with the General Assembly and 
the Trusteeship Council and to present to the General 
Assembly an annual report on the territory, It is to 


he responsible for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the territory and for ensuring that it plays 
its part in the maintenance of international peace and 
security. It is to develop free political institutions and 


sive the inhabitants an increasing share in the govern- 
ment of the territory. It is to protect native rights 
over land. and not allow native land or natural re- 
sources to be transferred except with the previous 
consent of the competent public authority. It is to 
ensure equal treatment in social, economic. industrial 
and commercial matters for all Members of the United 
Nations and their nationals. provided that the interests 
of the inhabitants of the territory come first. It is 
to develop education, and subject only to requirements 
of public order, it is to guarantee to the inhabitants 
freedom of religion. of worship.- of speech, of ‘the 
press. of assembly and of petition. 

In order to fulfil these obligations the administering 
authorities have certain rights under the agreements. 
Thus they are to have full powers of legislation, ad- 
ministration and jurisdiction in the territory and may 
administer it as though it were an integral part of 
their own territory. subject to the provisions of the 
Charter and the agreement. They may constitute the 
territory into a customs, fiscal or administrative union 
or federation with adjacent territories under their 
control. They may establish naval. military and air 
bases, erect fortifications and take other measures 
necessary for defence. and may also use volunteer 
forces, facilities and assistance from the territory in 
carrying out obligations to the Security Council and 
for local defence. They may organize public services 


MEMBERS OF THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 
{dministering trust territories 
Australia 
Belgium 
France 
New Zealand 
United Kingdom 
Other permanent members of Security Council 
China 
WSS AR: 
United States 
Elected by General Assembly for three years 
Iraq 
Mexico 


and works on conditions they think just and create 
fiscal monopolies if this serves the interests of the 
inhabitants. In those interests they may also create 
other monopolies under conditions of proper control, 
provided that in the case of monopolies granted to non- 
governmental agencies there is no discrimination on 
grounds of nationality. They may arrange for the co- 
operation of the territory in regional organizations. 


The agreements are to be amended in accordance 
with the terms of the Charter, and any dispute con- 
cerning their interpretation is to be referred to the 
International Court of Justice. 


After approving the trusteeship agreements the 
Assembly elected Mexico and Iraq as the two mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council required to balance 
the administering and non-administering powers on 
that body. 


The U.S.S.R.. Byelorussia, the Ukraine. and Yugo- 
slavia abstained from voting in this election on 
the ground that they considered the terms of the ap- 
proved trusteeship agreements contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Charter. 

Their particular objections to the agreements were: 
that they contained a clause permitting the admin- 
istering authorities to establish military bases on the 
territories without providing that this should be sub- 
ject to the authority of the Security Council; that they 
contained no time-limit for trusteeship; that (with the 
exception of New Zealand agreement for Western 
clause permitting the 


Samoa) they contained a 
administering authority to administer the trust terri- 
tory as part of the trustee state: and, finally that the 
“states directly concerned.” which. under Article 79 
of the Charter. were to approve the terms of trustee- 
ship had never been determined. 

The Trusteeship Council. the Assembly decided. is 


io meet not later than March 15. 1947. 


South West Africa 


South Africa did not submit a trusteeship agreement 
for her mandated territory of South West Africa. but 
reported to the Assembly the outcome of consulta- 
tions held with the inhabitants of the territory, in 
which they expressed a desire for incorporation in 
the Union of South Africa. Opinion in the Assembly. 
however, was almost unanimously against incorpora- 
tion, and in favor of the submission of a trusteeship 
agreement. The resolution finally adopted by the As- 
sembly incorporated part of the preamble of a United 
States-Danish resolution and adopted the conclusion 
of an Indian resolution. 


As passed by the Assembly. the resolution “noted 
with satisfaction” that the Union of South Africa 
by presenting this matter to the United Nations had 
recognized the interest and concern of the United Na- 
tions in the future status of territories held under man- 
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date. It expressed the desire that agreement might be 
reached between the Union of South Africa and the 
United Nations on the future status of South West 
Africa, and noted the assurance of the Union Govern- 
ment that it would continue to administer the terri- 
tory in the spirit of the mandate. It considered, how- 
ever. that the inhabitants of South West Africa had 
not yet reached a stage of political development en- 
abling them to express a considered opinion which the 
Assembly could recognize on such an important ques- 
tion as incorporation of their territory. Therefore the 
General Assembly declared itself unable to accede to 
the incorporation of South West Africa in the Union, 
recommended that it be placed under trusteeship, and 
invited the South African Government to submit a 
trusteeship agreement for the Assembly's considera- 
tion. 


Von-self-governing territories 


The General Assembly also discussed measures to 
implement Chapter XI of the Charter—the Chapter 
relating to non-self-governing territories which are not 
placed under the trusteeship system. The Charter pro- 
vides that Members responsible for administering 
these teritories will send to the Secretary-General 
regularly “for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considerations 
may require, statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions in the territories for which they are 
respectively responsible.” Differences of opinion were 
expressed in the Assembly on what should be done 
with this information when received, some representa- 
tives holding that it was enough for the Secretary- 
General to summarize, analyze and classify it and in- 
clude it in his report to the Assembly’s next session, 
which could then determine what other steps would be 






Various legal questions were determined at this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly—such as the interpre- 
tation of the Rules of Procedure, the privileges and 
immunities to be accorded to the United Nations and 
the International Court of Justice, matters affecting 
the organization of the Court, the regulations for filing 
and recording treaties, and the granting of authoriza- 
tion to the Economic and Social Council and_ the Spe- 
cialized Agencics to request advisory opinions from 
the Court on matters within their competence. 
Further, the General Assembly took steps to fulfil 
its responsibilities of making studies and recommen- 
dations for the development and codification of inter- 
national law. It established a Committee which is to 
study the methods which the Assembly should take 


to encourage this development and codification, and 
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LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE DECISIONS 








necessary. Others thought that an ad hoc committee 
should be established to review the Secretary-General’s 
summary and analysis, while the Chinese representa- 
tive thought that the information should be handed 
over to the Trusteeship Council. 

By a majority, the General Assembly decided to 
establish an ad hoc committee to be composed of those 
countries scheduled to submit information on non- 
self-governing territories — Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom, and United States and an equal number of 
other states elected by the General Assembly. The 
Assembly elected to the Committee: Brazil, China. 
Cuba, Egypt. India, Philippines, U.S.S.R., and Uru- 
guay. The Committee is to examine the Secretary- 
General’s summary and analysis of information re- 
ceived on non-self-governing territories (other than 
trust territories) so as to aid the General Assembly 
in its examination of the information. The Committee 
will also advise the Assembly on future procedures 
and on the means of ensuring that the advice, knowl- 
edge and experience of the specialized agencies are 
used to the best advantage. Representatives of the 
specialized agencies are to be invited to attend the 
Committee’s meetings in a consultative capacity, 

Under another resolution adopted by the Assembly. 
Members responsible for the administration of non- 
self-governing territories are recommended to convene 
conferences of representatives of non-self-governing 
peoples. The resolution recommends that these repre- 
sentatives should be chosen, or preferably elected, so 
as to ensure the maximum possible representation of 
the people, so that their wishes and aspirations may be 
expressed and that effect may be given to the letter 
and spirit of Chapter XI of the Charter which provides 
for their political, economic, social and educational 
advancement and their just treatment and protection 
against abuses. 


how it may be aided by national or international 
bodies. This Committee which is to report to the 
next session of the Assembly is to be composed of 
representatives of: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, China. 
Colombia, Egypt, France, India, the Netherlands, Pan- 
ama, Poland, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom. 
United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 


The Committee is also to consider “in the context 
of a general codification of offences against the peace 
and security of mankind, or of an International Crim- 
inal Code” the principles recognized in the Charter 
of the Nuremberg Tribunal and in the judgment of 
the Tribunal, principles which were affirmed by the 
Assembly. Also to be referred to this Committee are 
the comments and observations of Member states and 
national and international bodies concerned with 
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Prince Faisal of Saudi Arabia with Dr. E. N. van Kleffens of 
the Netherlands. 


international law on the Draft Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of States submitted by Panama. On this. too. 
the Committee will report to the Assembly's next 
session. 

Another step towards the development of interna- 
tional law was taken by the Assembly, when it unani- 
mously passed a resolution condemning genocide. or 
the destruction of racial. religious. political and other 
groups, as a crime under international law, for which 
the guilty, whether private individuals or statesmen 
should be punished. The Assembly invited Member 
states to enact the necessary legislation for the pre- 
vention and punishment of this crime. and requested 
the Economic and Social Council to study the question 
and draw up a draft convention to be submitted to the 
Assembly’s next session. 


Organizational and financial decisions 

On December 14, the General Assembly voted in 
favor of establishing the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations in New York City on the site 
offered by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The decision 
brought to a close months of exhaustive search, during 
which representatives of the United Nations had 
travelled thousands of miles to report on a number of 
recommended sites on the eastern seaboard and at San 
Francisco. Mr. Rockefeller’s offer came at the “elev- 
enth hour,” after the Permanent Headquarters Com- 
mittee had decided that a choice must be made this 
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year, although the representatives of the Committee 
were unable to agree on which site to choose. No site 
within New York City had been available before the 
offer was made on December 11 by Mr. Rockefeller 
to give the sum of $8,500,000 to purchase a site of 
approximately 17 acres. 


The site stretches from First Avenue to the East 
River, between 42nd and 48th Streets, in the mid-town 
area. Certain adjacent parcels of land which were 
not available to Mr. Rockefeller are to be given to 
the United Nations by the City of New York. The 
General Assembly elected a Negotiating Committee to 
conclude arrangements with the United States authori- 
ties for the establishment of the headquarters and 
authorized the Secretary-General to prepare plans and 
estimates and make the necessary arrangements. He 
is to be assisted in this task by a 16-member Advisory 
Committee. 


During this session, the General Assembly also 
adopted a modified form of the seal and emblem 
which had previously been in use, but which had not 
been accepted officially. All Member nations were 
requested to take steps to ensure the new emblem 
and the name of United Nations against misuse in 
their respective countries. 


The date of the yearly session of the General As- 
sembly was set at the third Tuesday of September. 


United Nations budget 


During the final meetings of the session, the revised 
estimate of $19,390,000 for the 1946 budget, and the 
estimate of $27.740.000 for the 1947 budget were 
adopted. The 1947 total includes an amount of 
34,929.000, which had been debated in committee sep- 
arately as a supplementary item necessitated by 
further expenditures authorized by the General 
\ssembly during this session. These items include: 
travel of delegates, committees, commissions, and new 
employees; motion picture supplies and services; 
radio broadcasting; printing; office supplies; salary 
adjustments; and living allowances for employees with 
lower incomes. 


The Working Capital Fund 


The establishment of a working capital fund of 
$20,000,000 for 1947 was adopted. The Secretary- 
General is authorized to draw upon this fund, in con- 
currence with the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions, to meet extraordi- 
nary and unforeseen expenditures and to meet current 
expenditures until the contributions of the various 
nations have been paid. The budget itself makes no 
allowances for emergency expenditures. Whatever 
use the Secretary-General makes of the fund must be 
justified to the General Assembly at its next session, 
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when he must recommend appropriations to reimburse 
the fund, 


Scale of contributions 


A revised scale of contributions which Member 
nations will pay toward the 1946 and 1947 budgets 
and the working capital fund was also agreed upon. 
The percentage of the budgets and working fund 
which each nation is required to pay was estimated on 
the basis of the relative capacity of each individual 
country. The national income figure formed the basic 
factor in making the estimates. 


Financial regulations 


The General Assembly also approved the permanent 
form of the financial regulations of the United Nations 
concerning the budget, the working capital fund, and 
other financial procedures which had been provision- 
ally adopted for 1946 during the first part of the first 
session in London. 


Financial relations with other agencies 


The Secretary-General was authorized to investigate 
possible arrangements for common fiscal controls and 
budgetary practices with the specialized agencies. The 
financial relationship between the United Nations and 
these agencies had not previously been defined. The 
Secretary-General therefore felt that authorization was 


necessary before any steps might be taken, since some 
Members of the United Nations are not members of 
other agencies and therefore have no financial interest 
in them. 
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A transfer of League of Nations assets to the United 
Nations was authorized by the General Assembly, with 
the recommendation that the Liquidating Committee 
of the League of Nations, when it next meets, should 
consider the claims of those nations who were mem- 
bers of the organization but had withdrawn at the 
time of its dissolution. 


League functions 


The General Assembly approved the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s proposal for the transfer to the United Nations 
of several of the non-political functions of the League 
of Nations, other than those performed under interna. 
tional agreements or those which have been entrusted 
to specialized agencies. These functions and activities 
of the League included many which are now the con- 
cern of the Economic and Social Council and its com- 
missions. Another function was the publication of 
numerous periodicals and documents. Subject to such 
policies as may be laid down by the Economic and 
Social Council, the Secretary-General has been author- 
ized to assume and continue the non-political functions 
of the League Secretariat. The Council has been 
authorized to assume and continue the work of the 
League’s committees and commissions. 


Among the assets of the League are those of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
The Assembly has recommended that UNESCO as- 
sume the Institute’s functions and activities, and to 
conclude, before the end of the year. an agreement 
with the Institute for the purpose of facilitating the 
assumption of its work. 


Dr. José Arce of Argentina 
with Dr. Wellington Koo of 
China. 





The Atomic Energy Commission holding its first meeting. 


Atomic Energy Proposals Adopted 


Commission accepts United States recommendations 


A. United States resolution containing six findings 
and four specific recommendations to be included in 
the report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the 
Security Council was adopted by the Commission at 
its ninth meeting, held on December 20 at Lake 
Success. 

These far-reaching proposals. first presented to the 
Commission by Bernard M: Baruch on December 5 
(see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 20, page 30) re- 
quested the Commission to incorporate the following 
recommendations in its report to the Security 
Council: 

1. There should be a strong and comprehensive 
international system of control] of atomic energy. 

2. The scope and functions of this system of con- 
trol should be defined by a treaty in which all of the 
Member nations should be entitled to participate with 
the same rights and obligations. 

3. This treaty shou!d include provisions to: 

(a) establish an international authority to prevent 
effectively tie manufacture and use of atomic bombs 
for war purposes, and develop the use of atomic 
energy for social gain; 

(b) afford the right of free and full international 
inspection in support of these purposes; 

(c) prohibit the manufacture, possession or use of 
atomic weapons; 

(d) provide for the disposal of any existing stocks 
of atomic bombs; 
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(e) specify the means and methods of determining 
violations of the treaty’s terms, and establish the 
nature of enforcement and punishment measures. In 
dealing with such violations, the permanent members 
of the Security Council should agree not to exercise 
their power of “veto” to protect any violator. 

1. The treaty should provide a schedule for the 
completion of the transitional process over a period 
of time, leading to the full establishment of inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 


“Match our words with action” 


At the eighth meeting of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, held on December 17, 1946, Mr. Baruch 
moved the adoption of this draft resolution. In 
doing so, he urged two claims upon the Commission’s 
attention. “The first is, to adopt and proclaim these 
basic principles that have forced themselves upon 
us from the work on which we are engaged. The 
second is, to proceed to do it now. The time has 
come to match our words with action.” 

Mr. Baruch pointed out that the debates in the 
General Assembly had closely followed the proposals 
which had first been outlined in the Commission. 
“The proof of their acceptance lies in the General 
Assembly resolutions (on disarmament) unanimously 
adopted . . . following strong supporting speeches 
by Messrs. Molotov and Bevin.” ft was now up to 
the Commission to present an immediate and practical 
program, 
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‘Three small changes in the tanguage v1 proposals 
as distributed on December 5 were unanimously ac- 
cepted by the Commission. 

The Atomic Energy Commission would shortly 
have to make its report to the Security Council. Sir 
\lexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) pointed out. 
He hoped that the Commission would find itself able 
to accept Mr. Baruch’s proposals and incorporate 
them in its report. “If it does so, and if the Council 
in its turn accepts them, [ believe the world will 
recognize that real progress has been made.” 


Phe Canadian position 


“| believe.” said General A. G. L. McNaughton of 


Canada, “that our report must take full account of 
that historical document entitled “Principles Govern- 
ing the General Regulation and Reduction of Arma- 


ments’ which was approved unanimously by the 
General Assembly . . . and which defines in a number 
of important respects the action which this Com- 
mission is required to take.” 

Mr. Molotov’s statements gave reason for the belief 
that there is agreement on essentials: that atomic 
energy must be controlled to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes, and thus 
prohibit the atomic bomb, 

General McNaughton emphasized that the matter 
of the veto as applied to enforcement measures 
undertaken by an international authority or the Se- 
curity Council will need very careful consideration 
before any final conclusions can be reached. He also 
wanted to draw the Commission’s attention to the need 
for precision in the use of words to avoid statements 
capable of being misconstrued. 

The principles on which the Lnited States proposals 
are based were in accordance with the Canadian views. 
as they provided for: the control of atomic energy to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes; and ef- 
fective safeguards by way of inspection to protect 
complying states. 

Therefore the Canadian delegation would support 
the inclusion of the United States proposal in the 
Commission’s draft report to the Security Council: 
but. added General McNaughton. “no final judgment 
can, of course, be passed on these. or any other pro- 
posals, for the wording of parts of the report. until 
a final comprehensive draft of the whole of our report 
to the Security Council is before us for approval.” 

According to Paul Hasluck (Australia), Dr. Evatt. 
hefore relinquishing his post as first Chairman of the 
Commission. had stated that three points must be de- 
termined: whether an international convention should 
he comprehensive in covering not only the destruction 
of stockpiles of atomic weapons and the prohibition of 
the use of atomic weapons but all aspects of the con- 
trol of atomic energy; whether there should be estab- 
lished a special international authority vested with 
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execulive power and powers sufficient both to permit 
the development of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses and effectively prevent the use of atomic energy 
for harmful purposes: and the relationship between 
this proposed international authority and the inter- 
national system of control of atomic energy and _ the 
United Nations and. in particular. the Security 
Council. 

The decisions recently made by the General Assem- 
bly showed that the United Nations was prepared to 
pronounce itself on these fundamental issues. The way 
Was now open to proceed to the next stage of work. 

Therefore the Australian delegation was willing to 
accept the proposed resolution. “It would seem to us.” 
concluded Mr. Hasluck, “that the adoption of this 
resolution. as it now stands, would not preclude us or 
any other delegation from making verbal alierations or 
adjustments in the text in the course of the final prepa- 
ration of our report.” 


U.S.S.R. suggests further study 


In commenting on the United States proposal. 
Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. wanted it under- 
stood that his remarks should be construed as prelimi- 
nary. He saw the present problem as one requiring a 
study of the proposal in accordance with the decisions 
of the General Assembly to ascertain whether there 
Was agreement. 

“L can now already see that this proposal is not in 
all respects in conformity with the decision of the 
General Assembly.” In particular. “the resolution of 
the General Assembly does not touch on the veto 
question in any way, and this is quite reasonable and 
understandable because if it did—-if a-General Assem- 
bly delegation would have insisted on the conception 
which has been given to this particular aspect of the 
problem by Mr. Baruch there would have been no 
possibility for unanimity in the General Assembly.” 

Further study was also required regarding the pro- 
vision in the United States proposal statine that the 
international authority should not intervene in the 
function of the national authority for the control of 
atomic energy. No explanations were eiven for this 
particular provision. 

“Then. in this proposal. there is nothing said about 
the already existing bombs—-atomic bombs. It speaks 
about the production and the use of atomic weapons. 
but the question concerning the already existing 
weapons or bombs has not been touched upon at all. 
How is this possible. when the Soviet Union delegation 
has made a very concrete proposal on this matter?” 

It was obvious. from these and other consideraiions. 
that the United States document raised very serious 
problems which must be given thorough attention and 
consideration. Why was it so necessary to rush alone 
and try to reach hasty decisions? 


“Of course, Mr. Baruch has stated that all that it is 
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necessary to do 1s to study the alphabet. At first you 
learn the letter ‘a,’ then ‘b’ and ‘c’ come easily. 
But, in order to study the alphabet, it is first necessary 
ta know what we are speaking about. . . . I very 
strongly feel that it is necessary to find a common 
language to deal with the question.” Further study 
was required of the document submitted, “and then. 
after this, at a later stage we can study the whole 
problem in more detail.” 

Dr. E. N. van Kleffens (Netherlands) said that the 
main principles of the Baruch text conformed to the 
General Assembly’s general disarmament resolution. 
True, the latter contained no mention of the paragraph 
in the Baruch proposal stating that the violator of the 
terms of the treaty should not be protected from the 
consequences of his wrong-doing by any power of 
“veto.” If the main difficulty in obtaining general 
agreement lay there, the Commission might perhaps 
reserve that paragraph by indicating who were able at 
this time to accept it. 

But the very least which the Commission could do 
was to insert the Baruch text in its report to the 
Security Council, “even if we do not adopt it by 
majority vote, to say who were in favor of it and to 
add that a serious effort will be made to obtain full 
and general agreement on it with all possible dispatch. 
That is the minimum.” 

Captain Alvaro Alberto expressed Brazil’s full and 
warm support of Mr. Baruch’s proposals as the first 
important step “toward the crucial resolution of the 


problem of armaments that has arisen at the General 
Assembly of the United Nations.” 


= 


“4 question of method” 


While the French delegation agreed on all points 
with the United States resolution so far as substance 
was concerned, Alexandre Parodi raised the ques- 
tion of method. A report had to be submitted to the 
Security Council by December 31, and he wanted to 
submit two methods of procedure. The first was to 
accept the documents in question but to consider the 
tact that the Committee was not completely bound by 
the draft proposal. The project could be sent to Com- 
nittee Two. 

Committee Two was established: to examine ques- 
tions associated with the control of atomic energy ac- 
tivities, including all measures designed to ensure the 
prevention of the use of atomic energy for purposes 
of destruction and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and also including the subject matter of possi- 
ble conventions, sanctions and observance; to make 
specific recommendations on these subjects. If this 
Committee formulated any objections, the Commis- 
sion could decide whether they were acceptable. 

The second method of procedure was to agree to 
work on this project as much as possible before the 
next meeting, because the report required considera- 
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ble study. Mr. Parodi stated his personal readiness 
to devote all necessary time to meeting as frequently 
as possible so as to be able to submit the report to 
the Security Council by December 31. 


“China is happy to support the underlying prin- 
ciples contained in the Baruch proposals,” stated Dr. 
Quo Tai-chi. “We are all the more ready to support 
these proposals, as I believe we are all aware of the 
report which the Scientific and Technical Committee 
has prepared and which has been circulated, and 
which declares that an international system of control 
of atomic energy is technologically, scientifically and 
practically feasible.” 


Concluding his remarks, Dr. Quo believed it highly 
desirable “that we should be able to agree unani- 
mously on this resolution, and I hope after some study 
that a unanimous decision can be reached.” 


Col. Mohammed Khalifa Bey of Egypt stated that 
the Egyptian Government agreed with the United 
States proposal. 


Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland was emphatic that no 
useful purpose could be served simply to adopt by 
formal majority vote any resolution which would not 
be acceptable to any one of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


“I think therefore that the first thing—and the one 
point [ should want some of our representatives here 
to urge—is that the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council in an informal way get together and 
consult with each other with a view to arriving at 
such recommendations as will be acceptable to all of 
them and which will have a chance of being adopted 
not only by them unanimously, but by the whole 
Security Council.” 


When it became apparent that the discussion of 
the United States proposal could not be concluded in 
one meeting, Mr, Baruch agreed to a short postpone- 
ment of the vote, and the Chairman ruled that the 
Commission would reconvene on December 20. 


At the ninth meeting of the Commission, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Sandoval-Vallarta, speaking as the repre- 
sentative of Mexico, announced his agreement with the 
general principles contained in the proposals submit- 
ted by the United States representative. 


U.S.S.R. maintains its position 


Mr. Gromyko was of the opinion that the proposal 
made by the United States should be studied in further 
detail with a view to ascertaining whether it corre- 
sponded to the resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly. As the Soviet representative, he was unable 
io speak that day on the substance of the matter, and 
had to confine himself to those preliminary observa- 
tions which he made at the previous meeting. 


He moved formally to postpone consideration and 
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action on the United States proposal for six or seven 
days. 

General McNaughton believed that the proposal 
which he was about to make would meet the Soviet 
request. 

The Canadian delegation asked that the text of the 
United States resolution, the General Assembly resolu- 
tion on the “Principles Governing the General Regu- 
lation and Reduction of Armaments,” and the work of 
Committee Two should be included in the Commis- 
sion’s report to the Security Council in a text con- 
sistent within itself and expressing unambiguously the 
principles on which it is based. 


Canadian resolution submitted 


General McNaughton then offered the following 
amendment to the United States resolution: 

“Resolved that the Commission approves and ac- 
cepts the principles on which these Findings and 
Recommendations are based and instructs the Work- 
ing Committee to include these Findings and Recom- 
mendations in the draft of the Commission’s report 
to be delivered to the Security Council by Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, having conformed the wording of such 
portions of those Findings and Recommendations to 
the wording of the relevant parts of the Text of the 
General Assembly Resolution of December 14, 1946, 
on the ‘Principles Governing the General Regulation 
and Reduction of Armaments.’ ” 

The essential words of the Canadian resolution 
were in the opinion of General McNaughton, “the 
Commission approves and accepts the principles on 
which this, the United States resolution, is based.” The 
Canadian delegation had prepared a comprehensive 
memorandum on the resolution, but the Working Com- 
mittee was the place to discuss it. 

Mr. Baruch accepted the amendment offered by 
General McNaughton, and Sir Alexander Cadogan en- 
dorsed this acceptance of the Canadian amendment. 

Mr. Hasluck was quite prepared to join in support 
of the Canadian proposal, but hoped it would not 
occasion long delays in the Working Committee. Cap- 
tain Alvaro Alberto fully supported the United 
States proposals and agreed with Mr. Baruch about 
the Canadian amendment. Mr. Gromyko, however, 
contended that no decision on the substance or on the 
principles included in the United States proposal 
could be taken that day. Any study and decision on the 
matter should be postponed for a few days. “I do 
not take back my proposal, and I wish to stress it 
and insist upon it.” 

Mr. Parodi (France) associated himself with the 
Canadian position. Then, in reviewing some of the 
obstacles which had been surmounted in the five or 
six months of Commission deliberations, the French 
representative pointed out that there remained’ the 
question of the “veto” regarding sanctions. 
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These included minor sanctions, which might be 
dealt with by the control authority without any inter- 
vention by the Security Council, and major sanctions, 
“‘where a state which systematically violates the under- 
takings it has assumed and thereby constitutes a threat 
to world peace would be considered as a party to a 
dispute.” In seeking a solution in the case of major 
sanctions, Mr. Parodi suggested that a state which 
systematically violates the undertakings which it has 
assumed might be thereby excluded from the scope of 
this convention. The other solution is contained in 
Article 51 of the Charter, “providing that no pro- 
visions of the present Charter shall affect the natural 
right of self-defense of one of the Members.” 


In conclusion, Mr, Parodi was of the opinion “that 
certain points of the United States proposal do not 
need any more time to be studied by Mr, Gromyko. 
These are the points which correspond to the other 
points of the resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly. I think that by accepting the Canadian pro- 
posal, we would meet simultaneously the desire of Mr. 
Baruch, the request of the Soviet Union representa- 
tive for more time to study the proposal, and also 
my personal desire to examine with all necessary 
care and attention these serious matters contained 
therein, and therefore I support the Canadian 
proposal.” 


Sir Alexander Cadogan emphasized that the draft 
of the report had yet to go to the Working Com- 
mittee or some other body for completion, and hoped 
that the U.S.S.R. representative might agree that that 
work could begin as soon as possible. The Polish rep- 
resentative repeated that no useful achievement could 
be obtained by passing a resolution as long as there 
was no agreement on it among the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


Polish amendment 


Dr. Lange proposed postponing the discussion for 
six or seven days and referring the United States 
resolution to Committee Two for consideration. He 
also proposed amending the Canadian resolution to 
read as follows: 


“Resolved that the Commission draw attention to 
the principles on which these Findings and Recom- 
mendations are based and instructs the Working 
Committee to give consideration to these Findings and 
Recommendations in the draft of the Commission’s 
report to be delivered to the Security Council by 
December 31, 1946, and to conform the wording of 
such portions of these Findings and Recommenda- 
tions as deal with the same subject matter to the 
wording of the relevant parts of the text of the Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution of December 14, 1946, on 
the ‘Principles Governing the General Regulation and 
Reduction of Armaments.’ ” 








Mr. Gromyko stated that his proposal was automat- 
ically withdrawn in the event that the Polish proposal 
had the effect of referring the United States resolution 
to the appropriate committee, since “this is equivalent 
to postponing decision on the United States proposal.” 

When General McNaughton explained that Dr. 
Lange’s suggested changes of text in the Canadian text 
would prove unacceptable because they would have 
the effect of setting back the work of the Commission, 
the Polish represeniative withdrew his amendments. 
He then presented a separate resolution calling for the 
Commission to refer the United States proposal to 


Committee Two. 


U.S.S.R. to abstain from voting 


Mr. Gromyko then reminded the Chairman of his 
proposal to postpone further discussion, and also 
indicated that he was unable to be a party to any 
decision on the substance of the United States pro- 
posal. “Therefore, | shall refrain from taking part in 
the vote: [I shall vote neither yes or no. You may if 
you want record my vote as an abstention. although 
it is not an abstention since an abstention may be con- 
strued as meaning participation in the decision taken. 
1! am not taking part in this decision. and that is 
why | am not voting ves or no.” 

Furthermore. because he could not agree to the 
text of the resolution which Dr. Lange had moved, 
“is equivalent to a modified text of the 
Mr. Gromyko stated that his 
former proposal of referring the question to the 


because it 
Canadian resolution.” 


competent Committee for preliminary consideration 
still stood. 
The Chairman then called for a vote on the U.S.S.R. 





proposal to postpone the meeting for six or seven 
days. The proposal was defeated, 10 votes io two. 

The motion proposed by the Polish representative, 
asking that the United States proposal be referred to 
Committee Two, next came up for discussion and 
vote. Mr. Gromyko asked for a clarification of the 
Polish proposal. After Dr. Lange had explained that 
his resolution gave Committee Two the freedom to 
do whatever it considered advisable, Mr. Gromyko 
was satisfied that “Mr, Lange’s proposal does not 
affect the substance of the American proposal and | 
shall support it.” 

The Polish proposal was defeated, nine votes to two, 
with one abstention. 

Before calling for a vote on the United States 
proposal, the Chairman proposed an addition to the 
Canadian amendment by the insertion of the phrase 
“proposed by the representative of the United States 
of America and contained in Document AEC/15/Rev. 
1” between the words “Recommendations” and “are 
based.” The Canadian representative accepted this 
amended version of his text. 


United States resolution adopted 


The proposal made by the United States representa- 
tive as amended by the Canadian proposal and further 
amended by the Chairman’s proposal was adopted, 10 
votes in favor. with one abstention, 

Mr. Gromyko stated that he did not care to take 
part in the voting. He reserved his right to speak on 
the substance of the proposals made by Mr. Baruch 
in a later stage of the Commission’s deliberations. 

The Chairman then declared the ninth meeting of 
the Atomie Energy Commission adjourned. 
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Security Council appsints Commission 


Tne Security Council has unanimously decided to 
establish a Commission of Investigation to ascertain 
the facts relating to alleged border violations along 
the frontier between Greece on the one hand and 
\lbania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other. 

The Council made this decision on December 19 
after having received oral and written statements by 
the Greek, Yugoslav, Albanian and Bulgarian Govern- 
ments relating to disturbed conditions in northern 
Greece along the Greek frontier with the other three 
countries. These conditions, the Council said in the 
preamble to its resolution, should be investigated 
before it attempts to reach any conclusions regarding 
the issues involved. 

The Commission of Investigation will be established 
under Article 34 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
This article—in Chapter VI which deals with the 
pacific settlement of disputes—provides that the 
Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any 
situation which might lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine 
whether the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

The Commission will be composed of a represen- 
tative of each of the member countries of the Security 
Council as it will be constituted in 1947, that is, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, France, 
Poland, Syria, the U.S.S.R.. United Kingdom and 
United States. 


In area by January 15 


The Commission is to proceed to the area not later 
than January 15, 1947, and is to submit to the Coun- 
cil at the earliest possible date a report of the facts 
disclosed by its investigation. If it deems it advisable 
or if requested to do so by the Council, the Commis- 
sion is to make preliminary reports to the Council. 

It is to have authority to conduct its investigation 
in northern Greece and in such places in other parts 
of Greece, in Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as it 
considers should be included in order to elucidate the 
causes and nature of the border violations and dis- 
turbances. 

The Commission will have authority to call upon 
the Governments, officials and nationals of those 
countries, as well as such other sources as it deems 
necessary, for information relevant to its investiga- 
tion. The Secretary-General was requested to com- 
municate with the appropriate authorities of the 
countries concerned in order to facilitate the Com- 
mission’s investigation in those countries. 

Each representative on the Commission is entitled 
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Balkan Situation to be Investigated 


to select the personnel necessary to assist him, and, in 
addition, the Secretary-General was requested to pro- 
vide such staff and assistance to the Commission as 
it deems necessary for the prompt and effective ful- 
fillment of its task. 

A representative of each of the Governments of 
Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia will be in- 
vited to assist in the work of the Commission in a 
liaison capacity. 

The Commission is invited to make any proposals 
that it may deem wise for averting a repetition of 
border violations and disturbances in the areas con- 
cerned. 


Investigation urged by Greece 


The matter was brought to the attention of the 
Security Council by a letter from the acting chair- 
man of the delegation of Greece to the General 
Assembly, dated December 3, 1946, and addressed 
to the Secretary-General. This letter expressed the 
opinion of the Greek Government that the situation, 
if not promptly remedied, was likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security. In 
particular, the Greek Government desired to draw the 
attention of the Security Council “to the urgent 
necessity for an investigation to be undertaken on the 
spot, in order that the causes of this situation may be 
brought to light.” A detailed memorandum in support 
of the request was submitted. 

The Greek Government complained that its neigh- 
bors were lending their support to violent guerrilla 
warfare being waged in northern Greece against pub- 
lic order and the territorial integrity of Greece, and 
that this situation was leading to friction between 
Greece and its neighbors and hampering the Greek 
Government’s efforts to promote the economic re- 
habilitation of Greece. 

Six meetings of the Security Council were taken up 
with the matter, one each on December 10, 12, 16 and 
18 and two on December 19. 


Third time in 11 months 


At the meeting on December 10, the President. 
Herschel V. Johnson of the United States, recalled that 
this was the third time in less than 11 months that the 
Council had keen called on to consider a matter in 
which the Greek Government was involved and had a 
deep and intimate concern. This new complaint, he 
said, required the Council to search with the utmost 
diligence for methods or devices which might assist 
in eliminating the causes of what appeared to be a 
friction-laden situation and to aid in providing for 
setiled conditions in that part of the Balkan area. 








After a lengthy discussion on procedure in connec- 
tion with the requests of the Governments of Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to be heard by the Council. 
Mr. Johnson remarked that there was no doubt that 
every member of the Council was in favor of inviting 
the representatives of Greece and Yugoslavia, being 
Members of the United Nations, to participate in the 
discussion without a vote. There was a divergence of 
opinion on whether the other states, not being Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. should be invited to par- 
ticipate immediately and on the same terms as the 
representatives of Greece and Yugoslavia. 

The Council then proceeded to vote on two resolu- 
tions that had been presented. The first, by Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the U.S.S.R.. was simply to invite the 
representatives of the four countries “to participate 
in the consideration of the question raised by the 
Greek Government.” This failed to get a majority. 

The second resolution, presented by Dr. E. N. van 
Kleffens of the Netherlands and modified slightly at 
the suggestion of Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland. was 
voted on paragraph by paragraph at the request of 
Mr. Gromyko. , 

The first and second paragraphs were adopted 
unanimously as follows: 

“The representatives of Greece and of Yugoslavia 
are invited to participate in the discussion without 
vote. 

“The representatives of Albania and Bulgaria are 
invited to enable the Security Council to hear such 
declarations as they may wish to make.” 

The third paragraph. as follows. was carried by a 
majority vote: 
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“Should the Security Council find, at a later stage. 
that the matter under consideration is a dispute, the 
representatives of Albania and Bulgaria will be invited 
to participate in the discussion without vote.” 


Representatives invited 


At the next meeting of the Council on December 12 
the President invited the representatives of the four 
states to take their seats at the Council table in ac- 
cordance with the resolution the Council had passed. 

Hysni Kapo, Albanian Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Yugoslavia: Lieutenant-General Wladimir Stoytcheff. 
Bulgarian Political Representative to the United 
States; Constantin Tsaldaris. Prime Minister of Greece 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Sava Kosano- 
vich. Yugoslavian Ambassador to the United States. 
then took their places at the Council table and Mr. 
Johnson invited Mr. Tsaldaris to make any statement 
he wished to. 

The remainder of the meeting was taken up with 
the statement by the Prime Minister of Greece and a 
reply by Mr. Kosanovich. 

Further replies by Mr. Kapo and Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Stoytcheff were given at the meeting on Decem- 
her 16, followed by preliminary counter-statements by 
the representatives of Greece, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
varia. 

The President then declared that it seemed to him 
that the principle contained in Article 32 of the 
Charter was clear, namely, that when non-Members of 
the United Nations were contesting charges made 
against them before the Security Council, equity and 
sound practice required that they be invited to parti- 


Security Councit: The scene in 
the Security Council chamber just 
before a meeting convenes showing 
pressmen photographing Herschel 
V. Johnson, United States repre- 
sentative. Verbatim reporters and 
interpreters are seated in front of 
the Council table. 
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cipate without vote in the Council’s discussion. He 
suggested that the case before the Council came within 
the spirit and meaning of Article 32, whether or not 
it was technically labeled a situation or a dispute. 


4ecept obligations 


He therefore proposed that Albania and Bulgaria be 
invited to participate without vote during the re- 
mainder of the discussion and that the Council lay 
down the condition that they accept in advance, for 
the purposes of the case, the obligations of pacific 
settlement provided in the Charter. After a brief dis- 
cussion, this proposal was adopted unanimously. and 
the Secretary-General was asked to request the two 
non-Members to notify him of their acceptance of the 
principle of pacific settlement of the matter. This 
they did by Jetters dated December 17. Mr. Kapo had 
already given verbal assurance for Albania. 

On December 18 Mr. Kosanovich made a further 
reply to the Greek complaint and presented counter- 
complaints, and Vassili Dendramis of Greece reserved 
the right to reply point by point. 

Declaring as the representative of the United States 
that this was exactly the type of case for which the 
Security Council was established, Mr. Johnson pre- 
sented a resolution proposing that a commission com- 
posed of representatives of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council (China, France, the 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States) plus 
Brazil and Poland proceed to Greece not later than 
January 15, 1947, to conduct an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion. He thought the Council could best deal with the 
matter by suspending its judgment until it had ascer- 
tained the facts for itself. 
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This study in concentration was 

made while one of the Council 

members shown on page 26 was 

speaking. Behind the delegates at 

the table are observers and mem- 
bers of the Secretariat. 


Support for the resolution was expressed by the 
representatives of the United Kingdom, Australia and 
Brazil. 

At the morning meeting on December 19 the United 
States resolution was supported by Mr. Gromyko, who 


proposed two amendments. He thought the Council 
should hear representatives of the Greek democratic 
parties and organizations as well as of the govern- 
ments concerned. 

The representative of Egypt supported the United 
States resolution. 

The representative of Bulgaria stated his Govern- 
ment would accept the establishment of a commission 
of investigation, but he offered an amendment to pro- 
vide that the commission would have, as an objective 
of particular importance, to find whether any of the 
governments involved had given proof of international 
good-will in their domestic policy or had promoted a 
spirit of distrust and hate toward their neighbors, thus 
preventing the establishment of friendly, neighborly 
relations among the Balkan peoples. 

At the afternoon meeting on December 19 the dis- 
cussion was continued, with all speakers indicating 
their acceptance of the principle of an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation by a commission working under the 
Security Council. 

Most of the meeting was taken up with a discussion 
and paragraph-by-paragraph voting on the United 
States resolution and amendments that had been sub- 
mitted. The final text as unanimously adopted was a 
combination of the basic resolution proposed by the 
United States and amendments presented by Poland. 
the United States, Egypt, Mexico and the United 
Kingdom. 





Record of First UNESCO Conference 


1947 Program Mapped 


UNESCO is now operating as one of the permanent 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. Its pro- 
gram of action has been approved, together with its 
budget for 1947. Dr. Julian Huxley has been ap- 
pointed UNESCO's first Director-General, and he is 
now in the process of selecting a Secretariat and put- 
ting specific field projects into operation. 

These major developments in the life of UNESCO 
came as a result of its first General Conference, which 
was held in Paris from November 19 to December 10. 
1946. Mr. Leon Blum, now Premier of France, offi- 
ciated as President of the Conference. 


A unique feature of the General Conference was 
the group of outstanding exhibitions constituting 
UNESCO Month. During their stay in Paris, the dele- 
gates attended ‘special exhibitions devoted to modern 
art, education, and science. Documentary films from 
the major participating countries were regularly 
shown, while distinguished scientists, philosophers, 
and educators gave a series of lectures. The French 
Government arranged a series of artistic events, in- 
cluding a number of concerts by French and other 
orchestras. The delegates also attended ballet per- 
formances. Every UNESCO General Conference will 
feature a UNESCO Month which can serve a useful 
purpose by illustrating from year to year the progress 
being accomplished in the educational, scientific and 
cultural life of the world. 


Before the General Conference convened in Paris, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization had been only a preparatory body. 
The Constitution of UNESCO was signed by the dele- 
gates of 44 nations in November 1945, and a Prepara- 
tory Commission established to work out plans fo 
putting this Constitution into effect. These plans had 
been embodied in an official report of the Preparatory 
Commission. The delegates to the first General Con- 
ference came prepared to adopt this report and its 
recommendations as a basis of discussion. In addi 
tion to hammering out a program of action, the dele- 
gates had the responsibility of electing an Executive 
Board and a Director-General, and approving the 
annual budget. 


The Conference convenes 


The first session of the first General Conference was 
held in the marble hall of the grand amphitheater of 
the Sorbonne College. Looking down on the delegates 
and observers were six statues of great figures of 
another age, including Cardinal Richelieu and Robert 
de Sorbonne, who, in 1257 formally founded the col- 
lege of the Sorbonne. Behind the green carpeted dias 
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were draped the flags of the 44 Member nations in a 
blaze of color. Above the chamber was engraved the 
motto of French democracy: Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. It was in these historic and auspicious 
surroundings that the delegates to the first Conference 
pledged themselves to carry out the principles of 
UNESCO, remembering, in the words of the Preamble 
of its Constitution, “that since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed.” 


Nearly 200 delegates heard addresses of welcome 
by Mr. Georges Bidault, President of the Provisional 
Government, Professor Gaston Roussy, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Paris, and Mr. Marcel Nae- 
gelen, Minister of Education. On the following day. 
November 20, Mr. Leon Blum was elected President 
of the Conference amid universal applause. 


He told the delegates: “Two kinds of results are 
expected from UNESCO. These results are by no 
means incompatible. On the one part initiative, pre- 
cise, methodical and progressive in a certain number 
of technical spheres is essential; on the other, there 
is a general combined action affecting what I may well 
call the spiritual conditions of peoples and _indi- 
viduals.” 


Assuring UNESCO of support “without reserve” 
from the United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie said in a 
message: “While other agencies of the United Na- 
tions attempt the task of making good the material 
destruction, rebuilding the ruins, restoring economic 
order in a chaotic world, your specialized agency has 
the noble and important task of helping to reconstruct 
destroyed teaching establishments and pillaged _li- 
braries, of organizing a great number of quick inter- 
changes of intellectual viewpoints between nations. 
and re-establishing conditions favorable to the intel- 
lectual spirit in the world.” 


A practical program urged 


In tackling the business before them, the delegates 
displayed a common unanimous desire to scttle upon 
a practical program. A wide variety of proposals was 
put forward, but the speakers agreed that these pro- 
posals were not all of the same importance, and must 
be assigned priorities. A marked characteristic of the 
Conference was the constant emphasis upon the 
need to concentrate on concrete projects. For example, 
Professor Jacob Nielson of Denmark urged UNESCO 
to ignore vague philosophies and eliminate inertia. 
Mr. C. E. Beeby of New Zealand warned against too 
big undertakings, and stated that UNESCO should 


concentrate upon international rather than national 
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tasks. Mr. -Victor Dore of Canada said that the Or- 
ganization must go ahead with small short-term pro- 
jects, and urged the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations to avoid overlapping in their daily work. Mr. 
Raphael Raphael of Greece and Mr. Tien Fang Cheng 
of China spoke during the Conference on the necessity 
of establishing regional offices to expedite business and 
to further friendly relations among Member states. Sir 
John Maud of the United Kingdom maintained that 
UNESCO should be bold but businesslike, Mr. A. A. 
Roberts of South Africa not only sought a more prac- 
tical program but a larger membership. In this latter 
regard. Mr. Luis lrarra. an observer from Costa Rica, 
urged the U.S.S.R. to become a member of UNESCO 


as soon as possible. 


Mr. William Benton, United States Assistant See- 
retary of State and Chief of the United States delega- 
tion, told the delegates that UNESCO faced a stag- 
gering task. More than half the world’s population 
lived under some degree of political censorship. and 
more than half of the people were illiterate. In keeping 
with the keynote of concrete action previously ex- 
pressed by other delegates, Mr. Benton stated: “The 
coming year, | think we are agreed, should be a year of 
exploring and planning—planning accompanied by the 
launching of a small number of crucial projects which 
will clearly demonstrate the worth and the significance 
of our undertaking.” 


Organizing the Conference 


The delegates had come to Paris imbued with the 
necessity of translating UNESCO's lofty ideals into a 
program of practical action, To attain this program, 
they immediately began to schedule their work and 
organize the General Conference on a_ businesslike 
basis. By November 25 they had completed their in- 
lernal organization by setting up the necessary com- 
mittees and sub-committees, 


The Preparatory Commission had listed hundreds 


of suggested projects in its official Report to the Con- 
ference. At the outset of business, the Program Com- 
mittee had the job of examining these projects. At its 
first meeting on November 25, the Program Comumit- 
lee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Martinez Bael of 
Mexico, adopted specific criteria in selecting proposals 
to include in UNESCO’s program. These criteria 


Were: 


Does the contribute to peace and 


security ? 


project 
Do the separate projects form a coherent total 
program? 

Is the project financially feasible? 

Is it feasible in terms of available staff? 
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5. Does the project represent the most appropriate 
way to achieve the desired result? 


Should the project be undertaken during the 
coming year, or should it be approved and post- 
poned? 


Are the projects few enough in number and 

important enough to form a practical and chal- 

lenging program? 
It was at this same meeting that the Progra: Com- 
mittee established six Sub-Commiitees corresponding to 
the phases of the overall UNESCO program. These 
Sub-Committees consisted of: Education; Mass Com- 
munication; Natural Sciences; Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy and Humanistic Studies; Cultural Institutions 
(Libraries and Museums); and Creative Arts. The 
Sub-Committee for the Creative Arts was in turn sub- 
divided into a Visual Arts and Music section and one 
on Literature and the Theater. 


These Sub-Committees were requested to observe al 
all times the criteria which the Program Committee 
had adopted. They were also enjoined. when submit- 
ting their final reports back to the Program Committee. 
to distinguish their proposals by priority. paying par- 
ticular attention to. the advantage of accomplishment 
in 1947. Projects “should be few in number and 
should involve. at least in the first year. crucially im- 
portant and obviously useful underiakings.” 


The Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Committee 
worked under the Presidency of Mr. R. Drzewieski of 
Poland. The Report of the Preparatory Commission 
had laid great stress upon the development of a strong 
and practical reconstruction policy and the value of 
integrating rehabilitation 
UNESCO program. During the Conference, the Relief 
and Rehabilitation Committee was particularly inter- 
ested in the problem of supplying school equipment in 
war-devastated areas and assisting children who had 
heen the victims of war. The Committee also took 
under advisement the Preparatory Commission’s recom- 
mendation that UNESCO should stimulate and in every 
way: help the work of the voluntary agencies—-the best 
reservoir of relief resources. 


projects with the total 


The Conference’s organization included the Adminis- 
trative and Legal Committee, which elected Mr. Alf 
Sommerfelt of Norway as Chairman at its first meet- 
ing on November 28. The Committee was divided into 
the Sub-Committee for Legal Affairs and External Re- 
lations, and the Sub-Committee for Administration 
and Finance. which was entrusted with the task of 
examining the 1947 budget. 


The Conference had the important task of electing 
an Executive Board to represent it in the intervals be 
tween annual sessions, now that UNESCO had been 
launched as a permanent, fully operating specialized 
agency. The principal task of the Executive Board 
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The Sorbonne (above) and UNESCO House (below), where 
the meetings were held. 



































during the Conference was to select a candidate for 
the Director-Generalship. 

The Conference was marked by the fact that the 
bulk of work was done in the committees and sub- 
committees, which deliberated at length upon the Re- 
port and recommendations of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, and added recommendations of their own, 
Each of the Program Sub-Committees was responsible 
for recommending a program of action in one of 
UNESCO’s specialized fields. These proposals were 
then transmitted to the Program Committee, which 
screened them and assigned to those most urgent and 
practicable the highest priority. The Program Com. 
mittee’s recommendations were in turn submitted to 
the Conference in plenary meeting, and, when adopted, 
became UNESCO's program of action for 1947, 


Education 


The Preparatory Commission’s Report had stated: 
“We are convinced that society can eventually be 
transformed by education.” During the deliberations of 
the Sub-Committee on Education, some delegates were 
convinced of the necessity of textbook revision. The 
Polish representative recalled the influence of history 
books on the growth of belligerent nationalism and 
asked: “Will the nations have a world history book?” 
The Indian representative also emphasized the evil in- 
fluence which could be exerted by history texts and 
pointed out that the last war, for example, had been 
interpreted quite differently later than at the time of 
the war itself. The American representative was of the 
opinion that UNESCO should not play the role of 
censor. All that could be done by the representatives 
of the organization was to make suggestions for cuts. 


The Sub-Committee heard Mrs. Thibert, observer 
for the International Labour Office, confirm the need 
of close collaboration between the two organizations, 
especially on the educational side of professional 
training. Mrs. Thibert expressed the desire of the ILO 
to do all within its power to collaborate with UNESCO 
in any possible way. 

Concerning itself with matters of international 
health education, the members of the Sub-Committee 
approved the following text in the Preparatory Com- 
mission’s report: “That UNESCO should form with 
the World Health Organization in collaboration with 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, a committee of experts on Education for Health.” 
Later the United Nations was added to the list of inter- 
national organizations to be represented in the Com- 
mittee on Health Education. 

The report of the Education Sub-Committee was 
approved and submitted to the Program Commission. 


Mass communication 


UNESCO is vitally concerned with the utilization of 
the media of mass communication—radio, films and 
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publications—as instruments of educational, cultural 
and scientific advancement; and with the development 
of their powers to increase goodwill and mutual 
understanding among the peoples of the world. 
UNESCO is no less concerned with the protection of 
the people against any misuse of these media such as 
might result in their degradation and perversion to a 
point of fostering international ill-will and misunder- 
standing. To achieve these purposes, UNESCO must 
carry out a broad program in the field of mass com- 
munication. It must work with governments, agencies 
controlling and operating the media, influential pe- 
ripheral organizations, the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. 

The Preparatory Commission placed at the head of 
UNESCO’s work projects the restoration of the means 
of mass communication in devastated areas, and it also 
recommended the extension of facilities into areas 
hitherto inadequately served. In addition to getting 
rid of physical obstacles and deficiencies, UNESCO 
should work to remove less tangible but equally 
potent obstacles to the free flow of communication— 
obstacles such as restrictive practices and operating 
habits of communication agencies, and the present in- 
complete and anomalous system of international copy- 
right protection. In this latter regard, the Prepara- 
tory Commission recommended the promotion of the 
calling of an international conference on copyright. A 
new international convention was also needed to 


facilitate the international exchange of films and other 
visual and auditory materials of an educational, 
scientific and cultural character by freeing them from 
customs duties and other restrictions. UNESCO could 
encourage the improvement of facilities for the pro- 
fessional training of persons engaged in the field of 
mass communications. UNESCO should also conduct 
long-term studies and research projects in the field, 
and pay close attention to the international aspects of 
the media in formal education and in cultural and 
recreational training. 

In their deliberations, the members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee stressed the importance of a realistic program. 
Mr. J. B. Priestley of the United Kingdom urged the 
setting up of three committees to prepare within six 
months, reports on the radio, cinema and press. He 
also suggested that UNESCO devise a plan by which 
the countries most highly developed technically would 
invite professionals to come from other countries for 
study courses. 

Mr. Porché of France submitted a proposal to make 
use of certain transmitters in different countries for 
the purpose of international broadcasts, whose pro- 
grams would be made up from programs prepared 
by UNESCO. The Sub-Committee was then informed 
by the Secretariat of the plan for an International 
Broadcasting System now under discussion by the 
United Nations. It was hoped that UNESCO would 


contribute to this station’s programs in the fields of 


The opening of UNESCO’s first General Conference. 
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education, science and culture. This plan contem- 
plated a long-wave station for Europe and a short- 


wave station for other countries. 


Natural sciences 


The vitality of science depends on freedom of move- 
ment for scientists and scientific literature and appara- 
tus. But science also requires a scientifically en- 
According to the Report of the 


lightened public. 
remains that 


Preparatory Commission, “the fact 
there is still a wide hiatus between the progress of 
science and that of the social mind. The remedy is 
not to halt or inhibit the progress of science, which 
has conferred. and will continue to confer. untold 
benefits upon man, but so to educate the people that 
they demand the use of science only for beneficent 


purposes.” 


The Preparatory Commission recommended that 
UNESCO should speed up the work of scientific re- 
habilitation. It also called for the organization and 
operation of an International Science Service Sys- 
tem; the establishment of a network of Science Co- 
operation Stations around the world: the support and 
extension of the International Scientific Unions and 
their work: co-operation in scientific matters with 
the work of the United Nations and its other spe- 
cialized agencies; the informing of the people in all 
countries on the international implications of scien- 
tific discoveries; and the undertaking of new types ol 
international co-operative projects (such as inter- 
national observatories and laboratories). 

The Sub-Committee gave its general approval to 
these recommendations. In addition, it concerned 
itself with new items. including the problem of nutri- 
tion and disease. The member from India stated that 
his country was still a fertile field for scientific re- 
search, as under-nourishment and various diseases 
unknown or almost unknown in other countries are 
rife there. He hoped that scientific research workers 
would be sent to India. Furthermore. because fish 
was a highly important article of diet for the riparian 
populations of the Indian Ocean. he proposed the 
creation of an Institute of Oceanography and Fish- 
eries for that ocean. The Sub-Committee adopted a 
resolution calling for the establishment of Food 
Study Centers in India, Hylean Amazon, and China. 


The Chinese and Greek representatives raised the 
question of reparations and the rehabilitation of 
scientific laboratories. and urged that priority be 
given to the question of reparations in the form of 
scientific equipment. The representative of Czecho- 
slovakia stressed the re-establishment of scientific 
journals whose publication has been suspended. and 
the publication of new journals. The French repre- 
sentative emphasized the importance of applying the 
metric system universally. and of accumulating stores 


of chemically pure substances to be made available 
to all countries for research purposes. 


The Brazilian representative advocated the establish- 
ment of an International Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon at Belen (Para. Brazil). and this proposal was 
adopted by the Sub-Committee. The proposal of the 
Australian representative aiming at the establishment 
of research stations for the study of tropical diseases 
was also adopted, as was the proposal of the repre- 
sentative of New Zealand referring to a plan for 
organizing collections of plants and_ establishing 
bird observatories on Helgoland Island. 


Social Sciences, Philosophy, Humanistic Studies 


In the course of an address prepared the day before 
his death, President Roosevelt wrote: “Today we are 
faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civilization 
is to survive, we must cultivate the science of human 
relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, 
to live together and work together at peace.” 


The Preparatory Commission was of the opinion 
that UNESCO should promote the development of the 
social sciences in all countries, and thereby help in 
cultivating a scientific approach to social questions. 
The recommendation was also made to undertake 
studies and surveys of problems affecting international 
co-operation and understanding. UNESCO was asked 
to encourage philosophic studies on an international 
plane and enable philosophy, in its wider meaning. 
“to play its part in the emancipation of the human 
mind.” It is too narrow a conception to limit human- 
istic studies to Greek and Roman institutions. Today. 
the field of humanistic studies covers the world’s great 
civilizations, and embraces the whole span of history. 
“Thus conceived. humanistic studies can unite men of 
all origins and form a meeting ground for all civiliza- 


tions.’ 


The report submitted by the Sub-Committee on 
Social Sciences. and Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies fell into two parts: Social Sciences and 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. In connection 
with the first part, the Sub-Committee recommended 
that UNESCO collaborate with and promote voluntary 
international organizations in the various social 
sciences. and prepare a world inventory of research 
resources in these sciences. The Sub-Committee also 
gave top priority to projects dealing with home and 
community planning, international study centers, and 
a study of social tensions which were dangerous to 
world peace. The study of social tensions included 
the analysis of the elements which constitute “nation- 
alism” in all countries. A study of social tensions 
would also include an investigation of population 
problems, and those social and international problems 
arising from the effects of mechanization upon civili- 


zation. 
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Projects dealing with the study of methods of in- 
ternational organization and the study of international 
law were given a lower priority. However, all the 
foregoing projects were sufficiently important to be 
given priority for 1947. 


In part II of the Sub-Committee’s report, UNESCO's 
Secretariat was asked to centralize the correspondence 
exchanged. between universities, philosophical socie- 
ties and philosophers. The Secretariat should help the 
International Institute of Philosophy in publishing an 
international bibliography of philosophy and in cre- 
ating a card-index of references to articles in philo- 
sophical reviews throughout the world. It was also 
urged to organize, with the United Nations Commis- 
sion on the Rights of Man, an international conference 
to clarify the principles on which a modern declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man might be founded. 


The Sub-Committee recommended a careful study 
in 1947 of the basic principles of action to be taken 
in humanistic studies. An enquiry should be made 
into the best means for reprinting classical texts, and 
to, ascertain the place occupied by classical studies in 
different regions. 


Libraries and museums 


UNESCO must open the doors of libraries and 
museums and distribute their stored-up knowledge 
for the delight and benefit of mankind. The services 
of these institutions must be improved and made more 
dynamic if the work of scientists, writers and artists 
is to be read or seen by the people of the world. 


In its’ report to the Program Committee, the Su! 
Committee on Libraries and Museums emphasized that 
UNESCO’s activities in this field “must principally 
and most urgently be directed towards tasks of re- 
habilitation; but requests that problems of a perma- 
nent nature be also dealt with immediately.” 


The Sub-Committee called for the establishment of 
formal relations with specialized international organi- 
zations, such as the International Council of Museums. 
the International Federation of Documentation, the 
[International Federation of Library Associations, and 
the International Standards Organization. 


The report called for UNESCO’s promotion of the 
establishment and development of public circulating 
and reference libraries and museums. UNESCO was 
also urged to sponsor conferences of librarians and 
educators, and the organization of all kinds of exhibi- 
tions, especially circulating exhibitions. 

UNESCO should assist in the restoration of collec- 
tions and monuments which have suffered from the 
war. It should first assemble the elements of an in- 
ventory of what has been destroyed, and seek to obtain 
immediate protection of monuments, etc., which are 
still in danger and in need of urgent attention. 

The Sub-Committee reported in favor of the elim- 
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ination of the barriers which interfere with the free 
circulation of educational, scientific and cultural 
material from one country to another. Among these 
obstacles are tariffs, currency exchange, customs for- 
malities, postal rates, freight charges. patents and 
censorship. 

In connection with the exchange of books and 
periodicals, the creation of an International Clearing 
House for Publications was advocated. UNESCO was 
also asked to encourage the creation in each country 
of a central library for lending, allied to those which 
exist already. These libraries would serve as the foun- 
dation of an international lending system. 


Creative arts 


One task of UNESCO in the field of art is to in- 
crease understanding between peoples and large cul- 
tural regions. It must promote the flow of artistic 
exchange throughout the world, and these artistic ex- 
changes must not take place among restricted groups 
only but reach the masses. 

The Sub-Committee for the Creative Arts was sub- 
divided into a section on Visual Arts and Music, and 
a section on Literature and the Theater. 

The Visual Arts and Music section proposed that 
UNESCO study the role of education in creative arts 
at all levels, including that in professional schools. 
It was also asked to take appropriate measures to 
protect and defend the freedom of the artist whereve: 
it is in danger. 

The world-wide circulation of the products of crea- 
tive artists in both original and reproduced form 
should be encouraged in conjunction with museums 
and other groups. 

UNESCO should help artists obtain the tools, meth- 
ods and materials needed in the creation of their art. 
In this regard, it should encourage the improvement 
of musical instruments, records and musical publica- 
tions, and their diffusion. 


The section on Literature and the Theater urged the 
creation of a UNESCO translation office. It also asked 
for the establishment of an International Library Pool 
whose function would be to supply magazines and 
newspapers with especially pertinent material for 
publication. A resolution was adopted calling for the 
establishment of an international theater institute to 
be supported by private or national centers. 

The Film was included and recognized amongst the 
Creative Arts, and it was proposed that UNESCO ini- 
tiate an investigation of the contemporary influences 
tending to improve or impair the quality of films. 
This proposal was not, however, adopted as a resolu- 
tion. The Creative Arts Sub-Committee adopted pro- 
posals for the immediate organization of information 
and documentation services; the encouragement and 
arrangement of direct exchange of students, teachers 
and artists; the encouragement of international 
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festivals in the arts; the encouragement of musical and 
theatrical performances, and the holding of confer- 
ences bringing creative artists together. 


Program Committee’s conclusions 


All the reports of the six Sub-Committees gave 
highest priority to the urgent needs of the peoples in 
war-devastated lands. However, these Sub-Committees 
submitted a total of between 100 and 150 separate pro- 
posals. It was the responsibility of the Program Com- 
mittee to reduce these proposals into a single program 
which could be regarded as coherent, important and 
demonstrably useful. 


The Program Committee made its selection of pro- 
jects in terms of UNESCO's over-riding purpose to 
contribute to peace and security. UNESCO will con- 
tribute by promoting collaboration in the preservation 
of knowledge, in the increase of that knowledge 
through learning, science and the arts, and in the 
dissemination of that knowledge through education 
and communications. In view of the present critical 
state of the world, the function of dissemination 
through education and mass communication appeared 
most likely to produce effective results in the imme- 
diate future. 


Therefore, the Program Committee paid particular 
attention to two major projects. The first was the pro- 
posed development of a world-wide program in funda- 


mental education. “The present educational inequality 
between nations represents a danger to the peace of 
the world which cannot become one if half of it 
remains illiterate.” The first step in this project will 
be the appointment of a panel of experts to assist in 
the development of programs of education. Assistance 
will also be given in the providing of suitable ma- 
terials, in the clarification of language difficulties, and 
the utilization of all forms of instruction—books. 
charts, films, and radio. 


A second major project to facilitate communication 
through education is the proposal for a comprehensive 
revision of textbooks and related teaching materials. 


In the field of mass communication, the Committee 
gave preference to the following: a study of the pos- 
sibility of a world-wide network for radio broadcast- 
ing and reception and surveys of the press, the film, 
the whole range of telecommunications and _ postal 
services, with a view to examining the adequacy of 
existing channels to the world’s communication needs. 
The Committee was also concerned with possible 
undertakings to remove barriers obstructing the flow 
of communication. 


In giving its approval to other projects proposed by 
the six Sub-Committees—and which have already been 
touched upon—the Program Committee stated that “‘it 
is clearly the responsibility of the Director General to 
determine. within the limits of the funds made avail- 
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able to him, which of the many projects proposed . . . 
he will undertake.” 

In conclusion, the Program Committee was firmly 
of the opinion “that although these various proposals 
are advanced as proposals for action by UNESCO. 
they are, in the last analysis, proposals advanced for 
action by the peoples of the world.” It warned. 
“Without the collaboration of the Member nations. 
UNESCO can do nothing and can be nothing.” 


Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Committee 


UNESCO, unlike UNRRA, is not a relief agency. 
but it has the job of stimulating and helping to co- 
ordinate the work of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. UNESCO is strategically placed to serve as the 
central agency in an extensive campaign in educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural fields. Only by such a 
campaign will governments, national and international 
voluntary associations, foundations, churches, uni- 
versities and schools, and individuals be encouraged 
to provide money, materials and services for the 
necessary tasks of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

In its report to the Conference, the Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation Committee maintained that the 
problems in its field must be linked with the efforts 
of the World Healih Organization and the voluntary 
organizations dealing with health. The Committee 
urged the immediate establishment of an emergency 
council of all international organizations engaged in 
educational. scientific and cultural reconstruction ac- 
tivities. 

The Committee was deeply concerned with the prob- 
lem of supplying all schools and places of learning in 
war-devastated areas with the equipment which they 
are lacking. In order to give effect to a campaign 
stimulating the production of books, scientific equip- 
ment and other educational materials, UNESCO was 
asked to exercise leadership in arranging fellowships 
for study abroad by selected leaders from devastated 
areas; send teams of practical consultants for short 
periods into damaged areas; and aid in the establish- 
ment and co-ordination of youth service camps. 

It was also the wish of the Committee that the work 
accomplished by UNRRA for the benefit of needy and 
suffering children be continued. Likewise, it recom- 
mended that UNESCO work closely with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations in their 
examination of the International Children’s Fund pro- 


posed by UNRRA. 


The 1947 budget 


The Conference engaged in lively discussion over 
the budget for 1947. The Preparatory Commission had 
recommended the expenditure of $7,500,000, but the 
Sub-Committee for Administration and Finance cut 
this amount to $6,000,000. 

At the plenary meeting held to discuss the aggre- 
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gate figure of the 1947 budget, the United Kingdom 
representative proposed a return to the original figures 
recommended by the Preparatory Commission. He 
was supported by the Danish representative and the 
member from Poland. The latter was of the opinion 
that the work projected would be compromised if the 
budget were reduced by $1.500,000. The United States 
representative, on the other hand, fully approved the 
figure submitted by the Sub-Committee. The 1947 
budget should permit the realization of the program 
decided upon by the Conference, but with as limited 
means of action as possible. 

The United Kingdom proposal was rejected by 20 
votes to eight, with two abstentions. A French pro- 
posal to add $550,000 to the budget for rehabilitation 
purposes was also defeated. this time by 18 to 10. 

The Chairman then took a vote on the proposal of 
the Sub-Committee for Administration and Finance. 
calling for a figure of $6,000,000, plus $950,000 for 
the expenditures of the Preparatory Commission. This 
proposal was adopted. 


Dr. Huxley elected Director General 


One of the most important actions taken by the 
Conference was the election of UNESCO's first Direc- 
tor General. The appointment of Dr. Julian Huxley, 
the eminent biologist, who had been serving as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, was proposed by the Executive 
Board, and adopted by the General Conference. 

During the Conference. letters were received from 
the Swiss Federal Government and the Austrian Gov- 
ernment expressing their desire to become members of 
UNESCO. In conformity with the procedure evolved 
for cases of this kind, the requests were passed on to 
the Executive Board for action. 








The Conference adjourns 


After the Conference. in plenary meeting. had 
adopted the reports of its committees, the session 
was closed with a speech by its President, Mr. Blum. 

“What I wish particularly to stress as the charac- 
teristic feature of this Assembly, and in saying this 
| mean to pay a great and well-deserved tribute to 
its work, is that it has succeeded, thanks to the gen- 
eral character of our debates, in bringing out clearly 
the essential character of the organization . . 

“No attempt has been made by anyone to impose 
on others, in whatever form, his own special con- 
ception of the world or of society. All opinions, all 
preferences, have been treated with equal respect . . . 

“The work of UNESCO, as clearly revealed by the 
results of this Conference, and thanks largely to the 
Conference itself, cannot arouse legitimate appre- 
hensions on the part of any State, of any people, or 
of any man of goodwill. I therefore earnestly express 
the hope, and these will be my concluding words, that 
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we shall meet again next year, not only those who 
are present now, but more numerous still and rein- 
forced by those friends whose absence we regret 
today.” 

The delegates having resolved to convene in 1947 
in Mexico City, the General Conference adjourned. 


Prospects for 1947 


UNESCO has an ambitious program ahead for 
1947. In addition to selecting a Secretariat and 
working out administrative techniques to make 
UNESCO a fully operating agency, Dr. Huxley will 
have the responsibility of supervising and expediting 
those projects which have been given top priority. 

Among these numerous projects are: 


1. The development of a world-wide program in 
fundamental education. This will involve the ap- 
pointment of experts to assist in the development of 
programs of education. UNESCO will also assist in 
providing educational materials and utilizing all 
forms of instruction—books, charts, films. radio. 


2. An international revision of text-books in the 
interests of understanding, accuracy and peace. 

3. A study of the possibility of a world-wide net- 
work for radio broadcasting and reception. 

4. A survey of mass communication media with a 
view to examining the adequacy of existing channels 
to the world’s communication needs. 

5. Study of psychological and sociological ten- 
sions which endanger world peace. 


6. A population study, in co-operation with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 


7. A study of nutrition in India. China and Africa. 
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PERSONALITIES: 


Siam’s Representative 


Prince Wan Waithayakon of Siam signed on December 16 the instrument of 
adherence which made his country the fifty-fifth Member of the United Nations. He 
is a Senator and President of the Royal Institute of Siam. Born at Bangkok, August 
25, 1891, he was educated at Marlborough College and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he received the Master of Arts degree in 1915, During the next two years, he 
attended L’Ecole des Sciences Politiques at Paris. Prince Waithayakon has served in 
the foreign affairs of his nation since that time: from 1917 to 1919 as secretary of the 
Paris Legation; from 1919 to 1924 as private secretary to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; and from 1924 to 1926 as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 
1925, he negotiated the Indo-China Convention. As Minister to London, 1926 to 1930, 
he was also accredited to Brussels and The Hague, and during three of the latter years 
served as permanent delegate at the League of Nations. From 1933 to 1946, he has 
acted as Adviser to the Premier’s Office and the Foreign Office. 


Prince Wan 
Waithayakon 


UNESCO’s Director-General 


Appointed Director-General of UNESCO on December 6, 1946, Dr. Julian 
Huxley served previously as Executive Secretary to its Preparatory Commission. 
He is one of the United Kingdom’s outstanding scientists and the author of numerous 
books and articles on scientific subjects. Born in 1887, he was a prize scholar at Eton 
and at Balliol College, Oxford. He became lecturer of Zoology at Rice Institute in 
Houston, Texas, served as staff lieutenant with the General Headquarters in Italy in 
1918, and resumed his scholastic activities in 1919 as Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
and a senior demonstrator in Zoology at that University. During the following two 
years he was Professor of Zoology at King’s College, London, and served as honorary 
lecturer until 1935. Thereafter, until 1942, he was secretary of the Zoological Society 
of London and director of the London Zoo. From 1926 to 1929, Dr. Huxley was also 
President of the National Union of Scientific Workers. He was biological editor of 
the 14th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and has acted as adviser to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. During World War II, he organized several sessions of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science and attended the Moscow Con- 
ference of World Scientists in 1945. 


Dr. Julian Huxley 


Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


This month’s chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, Professor Manuel 
Sandoval-Vallarta, is one of Mexico’s delegates to the General Assembly. Since 1939, 
he has been Professor of Physics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Resident Associate of the Carnegie Institution in Washington, D.C. He was born in 
Mexico City in 1899. Dr. Sandoval-Vallarta has been associated with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology for many years, since receiving his Bachelor of Arts 
degree there in 1921 and the Doctorate of Science in 1924. Appointed Resident-Asso- 
ciate of the Institute in 1923, he was Assistant Professor of Physics from 1926 to 
1930, as well as a Guggenheim Fellow in Berlin and Leipzig, 1927 to 1928. In 1930, 
he became Associate Professor at the Institute, and also served as Visiting Professor at 
the University of Louvain, 1935 to 1936. and Lecturer at Harvard and at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1937. 


Professor Manuel 
Sandoval-Vallarta 
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New Protocol on Narcotic Drugs Signed 


Commission reviews international controls 


Di RING the first session of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, November 27 to December 13, the new 
Protocol amending previous international documents 
on narcotic drugs was signed by the representatives of 
19 Member nations. The purpose of the Protocol is to 
transfer to the United Nations the powers and fune- 
tions formerly exercised by the League of Nations in 
the field of narcotic control. Although the Protocol 
will not come into force until the signatures of a num- 
ler of countries are ratified, nevertheless it provides 
that the Secretary-General of the United Nations can 
immediately carry out the functions formerly exer- 
cised by the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions in connection with the control of narcotics. The 
rotocol further provides that the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Supervisory Body may continue 
to function »ccording to their existing constitutions. 
These two bodies. which are vital links in the chain 
of the control of narcotics, were set up under the pre- 
vious Conventions to control the estimates of require- 
ments in narcotic drugs submitted by governments. 

\s it was the first session of the Commission. much 
of the work was primarily of an organizational char- 
acter, The Commission made special reviews of the 
important matters of the limitation of production of 
raw materials, the abolition of opium smoking in the 
Far East, illicit traffic, drug addiction. the re-estab- 
lishment and improvement of control of narcotics. 
Resolutions were passed as a step toward inserting 
provisions for the control of narcotics in the peace 
treaties with Japan and Germany. 

As the first speaker at the opening meeting of the 
Commission, Mr, Laugier, Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of the Department of Social Affairs, pointed 
out that the effectiveness of the control of narcotics 
depended on its international character, and that its 
permanence would be now assured by the United 
Nations. Since the dissolution of the League of Na- 
tions, the international control of narcotics had been 
carried on by the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Supervisory Body, first in Geneva and later 
in Washington. (See Weekly Bulletin, Vols. 9 and 11.) 

During the first meeting of the Commission, Colonel 
C. H. L. Sharman (Canada) was elected Chairman. 
Dr. S. Tobiasz (Poland) Vice-Chairman, and Dr. 
Szeming Sze (China) Rapporteur. Mr. Herbert May. 
President of the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
member of the Supervisory Body. attended the meet- 
ings as consultant. 


Limitation of the production of raw materials 


One of the most urgent problems concerning the 
control of the international traffic in narcotic drugs 
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which faced the Commission was the limitation of the 
production of the raw material necessary for the 
manufacture of drugs. The Commission therefore 
devoted considerable time to a close review of this 
problem and then took action in the form of a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted. This resolution called for 
a questionnaire to be issued subject to the approval 
of the Economic and Social Council. to all govern- 
ments concerned, in order to collect information on 
the limitation of production. The questionnaire, now 
being prepared by the Secretariat, will furnish infor- 
mation essential to the work of an international con- 
ference on the subject which will be convened some- 
time in the future. The same resolution also requested 
the Secretariat to draw up a questionnaire on the pro- 
duction of coca leaves. 

In reviewing the history of work already done in 
the field, the Commission had the benefit of a mem- 
orandum prepared by the Secretariat and also a docu- 
ment transmitted by the representative of the United 
States. The efforts of the Opium Advisory Committee 
in preparing for a conference on the Limitation of the 
Production of Opium were interrupted by the war. 
However, the Committee had been able in 1939, after 
receiving replies to its questionnaire from 32 coun- 
tries and eight territories. to prepare a draft of the 
main articles which might be embodied in a conven- 
tion for limiting the cultivation of the opium poppy 
and the production of raw opium. 


Steps taken by the United States 


In these circumstances the Lnited States Govern- 
ment assumed the initiative in carrying on this work. 
In accordance with a resolution adopted by the United 
States Congress on July 1, 1944. the United States 
Government approached the Governments of Afghan- 
istan, China, Iran, Mexico, Turkey, United Kingdom 
(for India and Burma). Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Yugoslavia. proposing a conference as 
soon as circumstances permitted for drafting a con- 
vention to prohibit the cultivation of the opium poppy 
except for medical and scientific needs. Replies. in 
generally favorable terms, were received from the 
Governments of Afghanistan, China, Turkey, United 
Kingdom and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
(In the ensuing discussion the representatives for Lran. 
Mexico and Yugoslavia indicated their agreement in 
principle with the proposal of the United States 
Government. } 

The representative of the United States noted that 
certain countries, e.g. Argentina and Chile, had now 
started cultivating the opium poppy. and that the pro- 
duction of morphine from the poppy straw had been 
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developed in Australia, Denmark, the Netherlands and 
Syria. The representative of the United Kingdom em- 
phasized the importance of keeping up to date the 
documentation relating to this question and expressed 
the hope that all countries would supply the necessary 
information. 







The representative of Iran stated that on April 10, 
1946 his Government had issued a decree prohibiting 
the cultivation of the opium poppy. This decree was 
valid for one year; for a longer period it would re- 
quire ratification by the Iranian Parliament. 









The representative of India stated that the produc- 
tion of opium in India was to be limited in line with 
the announcement made by his Government on No- 
vember 20, 1946 of the virtual prohibition of opium 
smoking in British India (exclusive of the Indian 
States) ; plans were being made for the establishment 
as soon as possible of an All-India Narcotics Board, 
embracing both British India and the Indian States. 











Abolition of opium smoking in the Far East 





The Commission reviewed the situation regarding 
vpium smoking in the Far East, where a great change 
has been brought about by the recent abolition of most 
of the previously existing opium monopolies. As ex- 
plained in a memorandum prepared by the Secretariat, 
as well as in a statement by the representative of the 
United States, the United States Government had in- 
structed its armies in the Far East, in occupying terri- 
tories previously under Japanese control, to establish 
absolute suppression of opium-smoking, in line with 
the policy it has consistently advocated since the 
Shanghai Commission in 1909 and The Hague Con- 
vention of 1912 up to the adoption by the United 
States Congress of the Judd Resolution of July 1, 1944. 
The Governments of the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands and France had announced, on November 10 
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The Commission on Narcotic Drugs discusses 
the steps to re-establish the international control 
of narcotics. It is composed of 15 Members of 
the United Nations most concerned with the 
production, manufacture or illicit traffic of nar- 
cotic drugs. 





and 17, 1943, and on January 3, 1944, respectively. 
that a policy of complete prohibition of opium smok- 
ing in their Far Eastern territories would be followed 
thereafter. The Government of Portugal had issued 
a decree on May 28, 1946. abolishing the opium 
monopoly in Macao. 


Reports were made by the representatives of the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands and France on the 
application of opium suppression measures in their 
territories. The representative of the United Kingdom 
said that, while the interval since the proclamation of 
the aboltion of opium smoking had been too short to 
show any conclusive results. from a general standpoint 
the situation was satisfactory and the peoples of those 
territories had expressed no discontent with the mea- 
sures so far taken. The representative for the Nether- 
lands said that it was the intention of the Government 
in the Netherlands East Indies not only to prohibit 
opium smoking completely but also to create institu- 
tions for the cure of opium addicts. The representative 
for the United States said that he had received infor- 
mation that greatly improved conditions now exist in 
Macao, where the Portuguese authorities had, with 
the assistance of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 
premises searched and destroyed opium-smoking para- 
phernalia; the stocks of the opium monopoly had been 
given to the Government hospital. 


With a view to following up the success so far 
achieved, the United States representative proposed 
a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, recom- 
mending that the Economic and Social Council urge 
all countries which have not so far declared opium 
smoking illegal to take immediate steps to prohibit the 
use, manufacture and traffic in opium for smoking. 


The representative of China said that this was a 
historic moment for his country, which had been for 
some decades in the forefront of the movement for 
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ihe abolition of opium monopolies in the Far East. 
In expressing the hope that the bitter recriminations 
of the past may now be forgotten, he wished to be 
among the first to express China’s deep appreciation 
of the action taken by the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, France and Portugal. Re- 
garding the application of anti-opium measures. the 
Chinese Government realized this may be difficult 
while the effects of Japanese occupation still remain. 
He also paid a tribute to the leadership of the United 
States in pushing the campaign for the abolition of 
opium smoking. 


The representative of the United States said that it 
could now be seen that only Siam and certain Indian 
States still legalize opium smoking. 


The representative of India said that the Central 
Government of India had announced on November 20. 
1946, that opium smoking would be prohibited in 
British India (exclusive of the Indian States) for all 
persons except those addicts to whom medical certi- 
ficates had been issued. The majority of the Provincial 
Governments had agreed to this policy of total pro- 
hibition, and two of the provinces had already adopted 
measures for total prohibition. The Indian States were 
being approached with a view to their adopting similar 
measures, 


Illicit traffic 


Before the war, the members of the Opium Advisory 


Committee used to bring to each annual meeting, up- 
to-date reports of illicit traffic in narcotic drugs, and 
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members of the Commission were urged to bring simi- 
lar reports to its next session. 


The Secretariat was asked to prepare the quarterly 
summaries on reports of seizures of narcotics, which 
the various governments had undertaken to submit 
under the 1931 Convention. The Secretariat was also 
requested to communicate with all governments which 
have not yet ratified the 1936 Convention for the 
Suppression of Illicit Traffic, with a view to early 
ratification. 


During the session, the Commission studied several 
memoranda covering illicit traffic throughout the 
world from 1939 to the first half of 1946. It was 
noted that the general trends during the war were 
deeply influenced by military operations and the di- 
version of shipping routes, resulting in the isolation 
of old sources of the illicit traffic such as the Far 
East, Italy, and Southeastern Europe, and the de- 
velopment of new sources, particularly in Syria, Iran, 
India and Mexico. 


A detailed study was made of other reports re- 
garding the illicit traffic, first, in raw opium and, 
secondly. in prepared opium. The representative of 
the United Kingdom referred to the great increase 
of illicit traffic in opium during the war years 
among Chinese seamen with their main base in 
Liverpool. this opium being largely of Indian origin: 
with the imposition of heavier penalties and other 
factors, this trafic through United Kingdom ports is 
declining. The representative of Canada similarly 


Mr. Trygve Lie affixes the seal of 
the United Nations to the new 
Protocol, by which the United Na- 
tions assumes international control 
in the field of narcotics. By Decem- 
ber 19, representatives of 49 coun- 
tries had signed this Protocol 
amending previous Agreements and 
Conventions on narcotic drugs. 





noted the part played by Chinese seamen in this illicit 
traffic. 

The representative of China stated that the in- 
creased smuggling of opium by Chinese seamen was 
a wartime phenomenon connected with the peculiar 
shipping conditions during the war. He pointed to 
the importance of improving recreational activities 
and working conditions for Chinese seamen, and he 
noted with satisfaction the improvements made since 
the conclusion of the recent agreements made by the 
Chinese Government with the British, Dutch and Nor- 
wegian Governments governing the welfare of Chi- 
nese seamen. He also pointed to the lightness and 
variability of some court sentences in various nations 
which were conducive to opium smuggling. For that 
reason the Government of China hoped that it would 
be possible to achieve uniformity as far as possible 
for the various national codes covering narcotic sen- 
tences, and he proposed that a study should be made 
by the Secretariat looking towards a possible inter- 
national code covering such offences, which might be 
used as a basis for discussion at the next session. 


The representatives of Turkey, Egypt, the United 


Kingdom, Mexico, India, and the United States re- 


viewed the measures that had been taken to control 
illicit traffic and commented upon the source of 
opium. 

The traffic in cocaine and Indian hemp (marihuana 
or hashish) was also discussed. 


Drug addiction 


On this subject, the Commission took action by ap- 
proving a proposed questionnaire to be sent to gov- 
ernments independently of those sent in connection 
with the annual reports. 

The Commission examined the different aspects of 
the problem of drug addiction, using as a basis of 
discussion the memorandum prepared by the Secre- 
tariat, which contained a historical summary of the 
work accomplished by the League of Nations in this 
sphere. In the course of its discussion the Commis- 
sion dealt with the question of addiction due to drugs 
derived from opium and coca leaf, and addiction due 
to Indian hemp, new synthetic drugs. and the bar- 
biturates. 

The members of the Commission discussed the so- 
cial, legal and medical aspects of drug addiction. 
The question of education as a preventative was dis- 
cussed and the representative of Egypt suggested 
that UNESCO might be able to collaborate usefully 
in this field. 

The legal aspect of the problem was raised by the 
representative of Peru, who suggested an exchange 
of views on national legislation concerning drug ad- 
diction, with the intention of recommending different 
laws for the different categories of drug addicts. The 
same reasoning would apply to the medical treatment 
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of drug addicts, for whom different categories should 
be set up. The Commission also heard statements 
from the representatives of the United States, Mexico, 
India and Egypt on the question of addiction to mari- 
huana or hashish in their countries. 

Regarding the addition of new drugs to the inter- 
national list, the Chairman reminded the Commission 
that the Secretariat had been instructed to make a 
study for further consideration at the next session. 
The representative of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board said that the 1931 Convention does not pro- 
vide for the control of synthetic drugs, but the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands said that such was cov- 
ered by Article 21 of the 1925 Convention. The 
Chairman felt that, pending international action, each 
country should be urged to take national action im- 
mediately concerning the control of new narcotic 
drugs. 

The Commission also discussed the dangers of the 
synthetic drugs: demerol, amidone and the barbitu- 
rates, which have been put under control in only a 
few countries. 


Re-establishment of international control 


The Commission studied a memorandum prepared 
by the Secretariat on “Re-Establishment at its Pre- 
War Level of International Control of Narcotic 
Drugs.” 

It was observed that 17 countries in Europe and 
five in Asia had not transmitted annual reports dur- 
ing all or part of the period 1939-1945, the great 
majority of these countries having been directly af- 
fected by the war. With regard to these countries 
which have not yet assumed full collaboration with 
the intefnational control organs (Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Supervisory Body), the Commission decided: 
to request them to furnish information on conditions 
during the war and on the present state and func- 
tioning of their national narcotic administrations; 
to ask them to resume collaboration with the inter- 
national control organs in accordance with the nar- 
cotic Conventions to which they are parties; and to 
offer them such technical assistance as they may re- 
quire with a view to re-establishing their national 
controls at pre-war levels. (In some countries all sta- 
tistical records, archives, etc., relating to drug control 
were destroyed.) : 

The Commission also studied the steps which might 
be taken for resuming the system of the submission of 
annual reports by governments. The Secretariat was 
requested to prepare a summary of the annual reports 
so far received. With regard to the form of future an- 
nual reports, the Secretariat was requested to submit 
to the next session recommendations of the various 
governments for modifications in the existing form. 

The following actions were also taken by the Com- 
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mission with a view to the re-establishment of the in- 
ternational control of narcotic drugs: The Secretariat 
was requested to prepare a list, annual summary and 
digest of new drugs. The Secretariat was asked to draw 
the attention of all countries importing or exporting 
diacetylmorphine to the previous regulation on the 
subject. With regard to import certificates and export 
authorizations, the Commission agreed to request gov- 
ernments to correct or supplement the information at 
present available to the Secretariat. The Secretariat 
was instructed to obtain from governments particulars 
regarding the organization and functioning within 
their territories of the special national administrations 
for the control of narcotic drugs. 


Control of narcotic drugs in Germany 


The representative of the United States described 
the steps taken in the United States Zone in Germany 
for the re-establishment of narcotics control. With a 
view to studying the question of collecting statistics on 
narcotic drugs to be submitted to competent authorities 
designated by the United Nations, a Narcotics Control 
Working Party was established on September 23, 1946, 
with representatives from each of the four zones in 
Germany. The representative of the United States 
suggested that each occupying power, pending the es- 
tablishment of centralized controls, secure the most 
uniform and effective controls possible within their 
respective areas of responsibility and arrange liaison 
with the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 


The Commission then passed a resolution requesting 
the Economic and Social Council to urge the occupy- 
ing powers of Germany to take the necessary measures 
to establish an effective control of narcotics for all of 
Germany. 


Control of narcotic drugs in Japan and Korea 


In the case of Japan, the representative of the 
United States made a statement regarding conditions 
found in Japan by the United States military authori- 
ties, showing how the Japanese Government had in the 
past exercised no organized control over distribution, 
how there was no central authority for the suppression 
of illicit traffic and how it had wilfully violated its 
treaty obligations. Proof had been found that the 
Japanese Government had knowingly submitted to the 
Permanent Central Opium Board false and fraudulent 
reports, grossly understating and thereby concealing 
their actual production of narcotic drugs, particularly 
heroin. 


The Commission decided to approach the compe- 
tent authorities at Pacific Headquarters through the 
proper channels with the request to supply to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, and through 
him to the parties to the narcotic Conventions, reports 
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COUNTRIES SIGNATORY TO 
THE PROTOCOL 


as of December 19, 1946 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 


France 


Iraq 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Philippines 

Poland 

Saudi Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey (in respect of 
conventions to which 
Turkey is a party) 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Union of South Africa 


Greece 
Guatemala 


Haiti 


U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Honduras Uruguay 

India Venezuela 

Iran Yugoslavia 


and other information to be furnished in accordance 
with these Conventions. 


A proposal was submitted by the representative of 
China regarding the future control of narcotic drugs 
in Japan, with a view to preventing Japan from again 
becoming a center of illicit traffic. 


After general discussion, the Commission appointed 
an ad hoc Committee of seven members (China, 
France, India, the Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
United States and U.S.S.R.) to study the Chinese pro- 
posal, to study the possibility of similar control in 
Korea, and to recommend steps that might be taken 
to have terms of such control incorporated in the 
peace treaties between Japan and the powers concerned 
and in the agreements connected with the establish- 
ment of a government of Korea. 


The ad hoc Committee presented two alternatives: 
the establishing of an international stockpile of nar- 
cotic drugs from which all medical supplies for Japan 
would be drawn, or, an inspectorate appointed by the 
United Nations, which would sanction all imports of 
narcotic drugs into Japan. It was accordingly decided, 
since all were agreed on the same objective, that both 
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these alternatives should be laid before the Commis- 
sion. 

The Report of the ad hoc Committee was approved 
by the Commission, which in turn decided to forward 
both alternatives to the Economic and Social Council. 
In order that the Economic and Social Council might 
be guided by an expression of the technical opinions 
of the Commission with regard to the merits of the 
two alternatives, a vote was taken and the majority 
declared in favor of the inspectorate. 

With regard to Korea, the Commission decided to 
recommend that similar measures of control to those 
adopted in respect of Japan should apply to Korea. 


In order to ensure that the terms of such control 
are incorporated in the Peace Treaties which are pres- 
ently to be concluded with Japan, the Commission 
recommended that the Economic and Social Council 
should send its recommendations to the Far Eastern 
Commission, to all governments represented on the 
Commission and to the Allied Military Authorities 
now in control of Japan. It also decided that the 
recommendations in respect of Korea should be sent 
io all governments and authorities concerned. 


Upon conclusion of its work, the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs decided tentatively to meet for its next 
session in August or November of 1947. 


Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 


ments are made. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE, 
CoLumBIA UNIveERSITY Press, 

2960 Broadway, 

New York 27, New York. 


FRANCE 
Epitions A. PEDONE. 
13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris (V°), France. 


HAITI 


Max BoucHEREAU, 
LipRAIRIE A LA CARAVELLE, 
Boite Postale 111-B, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


IRAQ 
Mackenzie & MACKENZIE, 


THE BooxksHop, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 


NORWAY 
Norsk Boximport A/S, 
Edy. Storms Gate 1, 
Oslo, Norway. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


H. M. STaTIONERY OFFICE, 
P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LrpreRIA DOMINICANA, 
CaLtteE Mercepes No. 49, 
Apartado 656, 

Trujillo, 

Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 


DENMARK 


Ernar MUNKSGAARD, 
Norregade 6, Copenhagen. 


NETHERLANDS 


N. V. Martinus NIJHOFF 
Boekhandel En Uitgevers Maat. IJ 
Lange Voorhout 9. ’S-Gravenhage 


The Hague. 
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Tue draft of a proposed agreement linking the 
Universal Postal Union as a specialized agency to the 
United Nations was drawn up by a Committee of 
Postal Experts of 39 Member states of the United 
Nations. which met at Lake Success, December 10 to 
8. The Committee was convened by the Secretary- 
General at the request of the Economic and Social 
Council in accordance with the Council’s program for 
establishing such relationships under Article 57 of 
the Charter. The draft agreement and the Committee's 
recommendations will be presented to the Congress 
of the Universal Postal Union to be held in Paris in 
May 1947 by the national delegations to the Congress. 
The Union will decide at that time whether it favors 
joining the United Nations as a specialized agency. 


The Universal Postal Union has a distinguished 
history. The first International Postal Convention. 
signed by 22 nations at the Congress of postal authori- 
ties in Berne in 1874, has remained the foundation of 
the international postal service, with little modifica- 
tion. until today. Ten years after its foundation, the 
Union included 86 postal administrations. The central 
office, maintained at Berne, collects and distributes 
information of common interest. Most questions are 
settled directly between the nations concerned. but in 
case of dispute. the Union’s arbitration machinery is 
employed. 


The Postal Convention and subordinate agreements 
are reviewed periodically, usually at intervals of five 
or six years, by a congress of the members. It is such 
a congress that is meeting in May 1947, at which the 
agreement between the Universal Postal Union and 
the United Nations should be acted upon. 


Relationship debated 


In his opening speech before the Committee. Mr. 
David Owen, Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
the Department of Economic Affairs, stated that cer- 
tain alterations should be made in the basic instru- 
ment of the Union—the Universal Postal Convention 
(concluded in its present form at Buenos Aires on 
May 23, 1939, and in force since July 1, 1940). This 
would be necessary, he stated, in order to bring the 
United Nations and the Union into relationship with 
each other. 


The representatives of Canada, Sweden, Denmark. 
and the Netherlands were of the opinion that the 
Postal Union, being a purely technical organization. 
should abstain from entering into any formal agree- 
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Universal Postal Union Agreement Drafted 


Relationship with United Nations Recommended 





ment with the United Nations at least for the time 
heing. Such an agreement might impair the Union's 
independence and even draw it into politics. The 
majority of the representatives agreed. however. that 
some form of agreement between the two organizations 


was desirable. 


As a basis for discussion, the Committee had be- 
fore it two proposals for such an agreement: one 
drawn up by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
along the lines of similar agreements already con- 
cluded with other inter-governmental organizations. 
and the other a draft submitted jointly by the delega- 
tions of France and the United Kingdom. 


In the draft of the agreement which the Committee 
finally adopted. it was stressed that this agreement 
deserved the attention of the members of the Congress 
of the Universal Postal Union. but that the Congress 
was in no way bound to it and would have the right 
fo review it. It was ruled that each delegation should 
bring the draft agreement to the notice of its govern- 
ment. which might submit proposals upon it to the 
Paris Congress, in accordance with rules laid down in 
the Postal’ Convention. The Committee asked that as 
many countries as possible present the draft agree- 
ment to the Congress and support it in the form in 
which it was adopted. and that it might thus serve as 
a basis for discussions of the Paris Congress and for 
negotiations with the Economic and Social Council. 


Discussion of Convention rejected 


The United Nations Secretariat also placed before 
the Committee a draft proposal for amendments of the 
Articles of the Universal Postal Convention designed 
to bring the Convention into line with an agreement 
between the two organizations. After some discussion 
on this point, the Committee agreed that the question 
of the eventual revision of the Convention was the 
exclusive duty of the Congress and that there need be 
no further discussion on this point. 


Articles of agreement adopted 


The Committee discussed and adopted the preamble 
and 16 articles of the proposed agreement one by one. 
leaving those of a controversial nature to be decided 


upon last. 


The preamble and the first article provide for the 
establishment of the Universal Postal Union as a 
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specialized agency under the terms of Article 57 of 
the Charter. 


The second article, concerning membership of the 
Union. proved to be the most controversial. Adhesion 
to the Convention will be dealt with in accordance 
with its provisions. Such adhesion will not entitle a 
country to take part, with the right to vote, in the 
deliberations of the various organs of the Union. On 
the other hand, any application for new membership 
involving the right to vote shall immediately be trans- 
mitted by the International Bureau of the Union to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
General Assembly may recommend rejection of such 
an application, and the Union shall take into account 
such recommendation. If no such recommendation is 
made by the General Assembly at the first session fol- 
lowing receipt of the application. the Union will deal 
with the application as it deems fit. 


The cause of the controversy over this article was 
the possible admission to membership of the Postal 
Union of nations of which the United Nations might 
disapprove. 


Articles 3, 4. 5 and 6 provide for representatives of 
the two organizations to participate without vote in 
the deliberations of each other. to place proposals on 
each other's agenda, for the Postal Union to give due 
regard to the recommendations of the United Nations, 
and for the exchange of information and documents. 


Under article 7, the Universal Postal Union agrees 
that no provision of its Convention or related agree- 
ments shall be construed as preventing or limiting the 
full implementation of the obligations of any govern- 
ment to the United Nations. 


Articles 8, 9 and 10 provide for appropriate 
arrangements concerning personnel. statistical services. 
and administrative and technical services. so thal 
common standards may be established and duplication 
avoided. 


Under article 10, the annual Budget of the Union 
is to be submitted to the United Nations for recom- 
mendation by the General Assembly. 


Common financial arrangements, the informing of 
the United Nations of the Union’s agreements with 
other bodies, and liaison between the United Nations 
and the Union are established under articles 12, 13. 
and 14. The final two articles provide for the revision 
of the agreement and its entry into force. 


The draft agreement was adopted unanimously with 
the exception of article 2, which was accepted by a 
vote of only 14 to four. Twenty-one of the delegations 
abstained or were absent. 


Member Nations of the Committee of Postal Experts 
December 10-18, 1946 


Argentina 
Australia 
belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


Dominican Republic 


Egypt 
France 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 


India 
Iran 


Luxembourg 

Mexico 

The Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippine Republic 

Poland 

Saudi Arabia 

Sweden 

Syria 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Uruguay 

Union of Soviet Socia- 
list Republics 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 
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IS 
3. 
n 
In Session 
h Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 
. ” 25 Mareh Military Staff Committee Interim Hq. 
' From 14 June \tomic Energy Commission Interim Hq. 
* 95. July UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Refugee Organiza- Interim Hq. or 
tion Washington 
" ” 28 Oct. Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board Washington 
18 Dec. Special Technical Committee on Post-UNRRA Relief Interim Hq. 
19 Dec. Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund Interim Hq. 
" 20 Dee. European Central Inland Movements Transportation Meeting Paris 














1947 Forthcoming 





15 January Consultative Committee on Public Information of United Nations and Interim Hq. 





Specialized Agencies 





20 January Drafting Committee of the Preparatory Commission of the International Interim Hq. 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
























20 January Economic and Employment Commission Interim Hq. 
20 January Social Commission Interim Hq. 
27 January Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas Geneva 
(tentative) (tentative) 
27 January Commission on Human Rights Interim Hq. 
27 January Statistical Commission Interim Ha. 
1 February South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting (PICAO) Australia 
3 February Industrial Committee of the ILO on Petroleum Production and Refining Lima 
3 February Co-ordination Committee of Economic and Social Council Interim Hq. 
6 February Population Commission Interim Hq. 
6 February Transport and Communications Commission Interim Hq. 
10 February Commission on the Status of Women Interim Hq. 
14 February Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas—Far 
East Working Group Interim Hq. 
17 February Transportation and Communications Commission Interim Hq. 
20 February Governing Body of the ILO Allocations Committee Geneva 
24 February Governing Body of the ILO Staff Questions Committee Geneva 
25 February Standing Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies Interim Hq. 
25 February Council NGO Committee Interim Hg. 
28 February Economic and Social Council—4th session Interim Hq. 
28 February Governing Body of the ILO Finance Committee Geneva 
5 March 101st Session of the Governing Body of ILO Geneva 
10 March Governing Body of the ILO Standing Orders Committee Geneva 
17 March Meeting of Governmental Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities Geneva 





(tentative) 


United Nations 








